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RECENT ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


THE war with Spain came as a natural sequence to the destruction of 
the Maine. Our arms were uniformly successful on land and sea, yet, 
while holding in contempt the sensational scandals published in some 
newspapers, the average American was shrewd and thoughtful 
enough to appreciate how very fortunate his country had been. Those 
who were closest to the sources of information, while not at all in- 
clined to pessimism, recognized that we possessed an unlimited sup- 
ply of men; beyond that point much was in doubt and confusion for 
want of previous preparation. The fighting portion of the little regu- 
lar army was in the best of condition and no more fit body of officers 
and men ever went forth to battle. It is neither practicable nor 
profitable to go into detail as to the conditions of the coast defenses 
and numerous other elements of a nation’s real war strength; suffice 
it to say that reports and essays innumerable had been presented upon 
nearly every phase of the difficulties which were encountered, but 
under our peculiar system they either fell upon deaf ears or were 
unappreciated by those who felt that our peace would never be dis- 
turbed. 

Immediately following the war with Spain the question of re- 
organization was taken up by the War Department and a bill was 
submitted to Congress providing for an increase in every branch, but 
without any change in system of staff administration. It was sup- 
posed this would avoid any controversies, but defeat was encountered 
at the hands of Senators who opposed any premanent increase of the 
army. The result was a compromise measure of so unstable a char- 
acter as to necessitate entirely new legislation after the Presidential 
campaign. It was at this period that a change in War Secretaries 
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took place, and now, for the first time, began a careful study of the 
system to determine whether it was responsible for the many criti- 
cisms of 1898. Various investigating boards and commissions had 
been convened, but under our peculiar system no useful effect was 
obtained, but, on the contrary, real reform was delayed. In no in- 
stance was any reflection cast upon the fighting part of the army, but 
a very general feeling prevailed that there was a clogging and cum- 
bersomeness about the administrative wheels of army affairs that 
boded ill in event of a really great war. 

With the acceptance of the war portfolio by Elihu Root began 
the most remarkable era of administration of the War Department 
that has existed since the Government was organized, éxcepting the 
period covered by the Civil War. Secretary Stanton had placed be- 
fore him the greatest military task ever given a war minister in this 
country ; Secretary Root has had an entirely different set of problems, 
involving at the same time the conduct of actual war in the Philip- 
pines and China, and all the intricate questions of civil government 
in Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 

After a careful review of the situation the Secretary of War de- 
cided that a radical reform of methods was necessary in the staff 
system and the artillery branch, and in order to remove those ques- 
tions from any discussion concerning -a “large standing army,” he 
caused a bill to be prepared to inaugurate the detail system and dis- 
establish the practice of permanent appointments in the staff bureaus, 
and also to organize a corps of artillery. The bill passed the Senate, 
but failed in the House. 

The Secretary of War was by no means discouraged, but re- 
garded the discussion which had taken place as an educational cam- 
paign which had conveyed a comprehensive understanding to many 
public men who had hitherto given little or no consideration to the 
subject. The detail system was a new feature in the army, as it had 
only been applied to a limited extent many years ago and never for 
fixed periods. The officers of the staff and supply departments held 
permanent appointments and ceased entirely their connection with the 
line. The new scheme proposed that all vacancies occurring in cer- 
tain departments should be filled by details of line officers for periods 
of four years, upon the completion of which each officer must return 
to duty with the line, unless he has attained to the grade of lieutenant- 
colonel and shown special aptitude, when his re-detail may continue 


indefinitely. th ; 
As soon as the labors incident to the organization and dispatching 


of the China relief expedition, which involved the Secretary of War 
in the careful consideration of diplomatic questions requiring both 
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wisdom and time, were completed, the reorganization of the army 
was taken up in earnest. It was fully realized that the conditions 
confronting the department were very grave. A short session, with 
a certainty that the minority would delay the passage of the bill, leav- 
ing but a few weeks in which to reorganize a new regular army to 
replace the volunteers due home from the Philippines by July rst, 
were some of the things affording cause for anxiety. 

The Secretary of War had gained an experience and knowledge 
of the details of army organization exceedingly valuable in the 
emergency confronting him. The senior officers of the army, in- 
cluding all the chiefs of staff and supply departments, were invited 
to submit their views, but all efforts to combine their recommenda- 
tions into a practical measure were fruitless. The recommendations 
were all in the direction of increase, but bore no relation to each 
other. This was one of the first impressive lessons received as to 
the necessity for a general staff whose permanent functions are to 
consider the well-being of the service as a whole. 

The Secretary of War, himself, finally decided to recommend an 
army of one hundred thousand, in which force should be included 
enough coast artillery to keep the defenses in order; a sufficient 
strength of field artillery and cavalry to meet the requirements of 
the regular army and the first call for volunteers, which will generally 
be composed of infanty of the organized militia; an infantry force 
organized on the three-battalion system, sufficiently strong to perform 
the duties incident to peace and to form the first army corps in war; 
a native contingent for duty in the islands; and, finally, the establish- 
ment of the detail system for rotation of duties between line and 
staff. Several months were devoted to perfecting the details of the 
bill, which, with some amendments, finally became a law. Experience 
teaches that Congress is always ready and willing to give the army 
whatever organization is recommended, provided it is clearly shown 
to be in the interest of-efficiency and not merely a scheme to promote 
officers; all of this, of course, with the understanding that army 
officers themselves do not defeat the measure, as is usually done by 
divided counsels. 

The passage of the bill fixing the strength of the organizations 
of the army authorized the President to increase the troops of cavalry 
and companies of engineers and of infantry so long as the total 
strength of the army does not exceed 100,000 men. The fixing of 
this flexible limit was bitterly opposed by the minority in Congress, 
but its passage was so distinct an advance in the scheme of reform 
that it was finally adopted. It enables the President in time of peace 
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to reduce the expenses of the army, and on approach of an emer- 
gency to prepare for it without calling Congress together. 

Having authority for the reorganization of the army, one of the 
first steps in the general scheme involved the perfection of the system 
of coast defense. Under the new system each harbor is treated much 
as a battleship; the senior artillery officer commands the whole sys- 
tem of defense, including all the batteries and the operation of sub- 
marine mines and torpedoes. Under the former system each fort had 
its independent commander, and those in a single harbor frequently 
belonged to different regiments and reported to widely separated 
superiors. The interests of the artillery are looked after by a chief 
who is a member of the military family of the commanding general 
and is also a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification. 
While the generals commanding geographical departments control 
the defense of the coasts, the assignments of all the officers of 
the artillery corps are made upon the recommendation of the chief. 
The coast line has been divided into districts, each of which repre- 
sents the combination of batteries essential to a coherent system of 
defense of particular harbors or strategic points. To further perfect 
the defensive power of the coast artillery branch of the corps it is 
intended to encourage local enlistments with a view to obtaining 
men familiar with the channels and currents of each harbor. A few 
such men in each fort will be invaluable at the outbreak of war, 
when large numbers of untrained men must necessarily be added | 
to the artillery to properly man the guns already in position. 

The introduction of the three-battalion system for infantry regi- 
ments involved no question of doubt, for this form of organization 
had been in operation in the cavalry regiments for forty years. 
Advantage was taken of the opportunity, however, to put the cavalry, 
artillery and infantry on exactly the same footing as to promotion 
and administration by fixing the same proportions of field officers 
to officers of lower grades in each branch. The necessity for an 
increased number of staff officers to carry out the new scheme, which 
makes the battalion the unit for instruction and battle action, largely 
increased the number of captains and lieutenants without any increase 
in the number of field officers in each regiment. This provides for 
better administration, but in the end will cause the rate of promotion 
to the higher grades to be too slow for war efficiency. Field service 
for long periods demands mental and bodily vigor, especially in 
regimental officers. A few exceptional cases may now and then be 
cited to contradict this, but the rule is general and historically accu- 
rate. 

With the reorganization of the army and the appointment of about 
one thousand new officers, the question of instruction and training 
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became one of paramount importance. With a view to the estab- 
lishment of a coherent and progressive plan and to maintain the 
high standard essential in a comparatively small regular army, a 
scheme was prepared, and, with the approval of the President, was 
published by the Secretary of War, who had given his careful atten- 
tion to every phase of the subject. It will require some years to 
fully test the system, but it bears upon its face so much to commend 
it that it would be difficult to find a Secretary of War who would 
be willing to interfere with or destroy a scheme calculated to ulti- 
mately place the regular army in the very highest state of instruction 
and training. 

The scheme contemplates fitting officers thoroughly for the duties 
of their own grade before preparing them for the duties of the higher 
commands. Under the old system of lyceum instruction in posts it 
was impossible to complete any course. An officer was forever going 
over and over the same things in a perfunctory and half-hearted way 
without hope of graduation. Little or no practical work was in- 
volved in the course except at a few posts commanded by progressive 
men, and the whole system depended upon the individuality of the 
commanding officer. The new scheme makes it imperative that a 
lieutenant shall qualify himself theoretically and practically for all 
the duties of a company officer, and, in addition thereto, learn all the 
practical duties of staff and supply business applicable to small bodies 
of troops. 

From those who establish the records for greatest proficiency in 
these lines, the requisite number will be chosen to attend the General 
Service and Staff College. Here again the principle of selection will 
prevail, and the distinguished few will be sent for further instruction 
to the War College. Provision is made for authorizing the attendance 
at the post schools, the special service schools and the General Ser- 
vice and Staff College of officers of the National Guard and others. 

In order that the instruction may never degenerate into merely 
theoretical cramming it is provided that no detail as instructor at 
any of the schools shall continue more than four years, and no officer 
may pass from one school to another without an intervening tour of 
duty with troops. 

This much has been accomplished, and as a fitting superstructure 
to this grand foundation there remain several things of the highest 
moment which have been laid before Congress because it is beyond 
the power of the Executive to remedy existing conditions. The 
further reforms which Congress is asked to authorize relate to a 
modification of the militia laws, so that the organized militia of the 
several States shall be organized, armed, equipped and drilled in the 
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same manner as like bodies of regulars, and that this fine body of 
citizen soldiers shall be in fact as well as name the legal and first 
reserve to the regular army. 

Authority is asked to place upon a roster the names of persons 
in civil life qualified for commissions in a volunteer force, and to 
bear upon the rolls such a force up to the limit of 100,000 men, who 
would be subject to call immediately following the organized militia 
at the outbreak of war. The great importance of this scheme is fully 
recognized by all those familiar with the discreditable conditions 
which existed at the outbreak of the war with Spain, when numbers 
of trained officers in civil life, many of them graduates of West Point, 
found their services declined because they were without sufficient 
influence to secure the military employment which their training and 
talents justified. 

The next feature of the general scheme of reform involves the 
consolidation of the great business and finance departments of the 
War Department under one chief and the creation of a separate trans- 
portation department. This latter is demanded because the present 
transport service is part and parcel of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, and, whether true or not, other bureaus charge that when 
transportation is insufficient the operations of their bureaus are pre- 
judiced. The charge is probably based more on imaginary than real 
occurrences, but it is a condition which demands adjustment. With 
all these bureaus under one chief, it will no longer be possible for 
one to interfere with another in the matter of supplies, and the army 
as a whole will reap the benefits arising from the change, while, at 
the same time, the bureaus themselves lose nothing of their im- 
portance. Under the present system it is entirely possible for a 
bureau chief to work along his own lines in ignorance of what the 
other bureaus are doing. Economy and business principles seem to 
justify the reform. 

A number of minor changes which require legislative authority 
have been asked for, but the final step in the general movement and 
one which is far-reaching in its effects is the organization of a gen- 
eral staff corps, and, incidentally, the abolition of the office of com- 
manding general of the army and of the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment as a separate and distinct corps. 

It has long been apparent to all students of the situation that 
the time has arrived when it has become necessary to have, both in 
the army and the navy, a body of trained officers to consider the 
military policy of the country and to prepare comprehensive plans 
for defense. The mobilization of armies and similar operations re- 
quire time and consideration which cannot be given to the subjects 
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by officers who are burdened with the current official work of the 
War and Navy Departments. 

In this country, as in England, the effort to conduct the business 
of the army with two heads—the Secretary of War and the com- 
manding general of the army—has always failed, and nothing but 
continuous bickering and disappointment have resulted. Every com- 
manding general has encountered similar obstacles in the conduct 
of his office, for they are inseparable from so unbusinesslike an 
arrangement. A great many of the complications arise from the 
fact that the finances of the army, which are administered by the 
various staff departments, are wholly within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of War and are excepted from the control of the command- 
ing general, whose duties are confined to those of army administration 
and discipline, and even here his power is limited in many cases to 
the making of recommendations. 

It is a lamentable fact, but there has never been any officer or 
body of officers responsible for the military policy of the country or 
whose duty it is by law or custom to prepare plans of campaign in 
advance. It has been only after troops were gotten together that 
brigades, divisions and corps have been organized by generals whose 
staff officers are the result of the expediency of the moment. The 
American character rises superior to any system or absence of sys- 
tem, and success renders us blind to our faults. 

If the expenses of the Civil War as it was carried on could be 
contrasted with the expenses as they should have been had the 
military affairs of the nation been, at the outset, in the hands of a 
trained general staff corps, no further argument would be required 
to carry conviction to any intelligent person that the proposed change 
is a real reform. The same remarks apply with even more force to 
the recent war with Spain. 

A general staff, possessing the authority of law for its existence, 
could arrange in advance a mass of details for the commanding gen- 
erals of the various armies and order to proper depots the quantity 
and character of supplies essential to the success of proposed cam- 
paigns, so that independent bureaus would not absorb transportation 
for a surplus of one class of stores, while a deficiency of another, 
equally necessary, exists. 

It is not claimed that a general staff will prove a panacea for 
all the ills and misfortunes which may overtake a country engaged in 
war. The war business of a nation cannot be conducted like that of 
an ordinary corporation because the competition arises from an 
avowed and enterprising enemy, bent upon defeating by force of 
arms every possible combination, the success of any one of which 
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may mean national humiliation to the country of the defeated army. 
Hundreds of historical incidents, not generally understood by the 
public, but the cost of which enhances the cost of war, could be cited 
to justify the introduction of a general staff into the organization 
of the army. Its work will not be that of the comparatively small 
regular army, but will include all the great military questions which 
confront the nation. It will be an agency through which the military 
and political policies of the country may be absolutely harmonized, 
as becomes a republican form of government. Upon every business 
principle and from every broad point of view it commends itself as 
the fitting keystone in the reform arch which has been builded on 
conservative lines during the past two years. 
Wo. H. Carter, 


Brigadier General, U. S. Army. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN SPAIN. 


At first sight it seems somewhat remarkable that, although the 
history and topography of Spain have been recorded in many tongues, 
her social aspects should have received but little attention. Yet 
the explanation is not far to seek. Nowadays the daily life of most 
European countries may be studied under conditions suited to the 
numerous requirements of modern man, but with Spain the case is 
still very different. Though the wolf and the wild boar have been 
relegated to the more desolate regions of the Peninsula, and to the 
snow-swept slopes of its Sierras, those not less bitter and more 
insidious enemies of man, the flea and its gregarious kindred, still 
thrive in the more populated parts. The culinary art is, moreover, 
still in a state of infancy in all but the larger cities, while the accom- 
modation offered in the country districts is notoriously poor, and the 
people can only be observed under the most uncomfortable condi- 
tions. The result is that little or no deviation is ever made from 
the recognized tourist tracks. Travelers fly from city to city, casting 
from the windows of the train cursory and often depreciative glances 
at the squalid-looking hamlets and villages, separated by arid plains, 
parched by a relentless sky, and huddled, as if for protection, around 
their overgrown churches. Even in the larger towns, where the 
wants of inner and outer man are better provided for, archzological 
intérest is wont to monopolize the attention of the tourist, while 
ignorance of the language is often a bar to social intercourse with 
the inhabitants. 

Hence the idea has grown that the interest of Spain is entirely 
centered in her past: she is regarded in the light of a museum stocked 
with historical trophies, and, once her treasures inspected and cata- 
logued, she usually ceases to attract the traveler. Our friends and 
relatives take a fortnight’s tour through the country, and all their 
spare time, when they are not being conducted round alhambras and 
churches, is occupied in working out train connections and inspect- 
ing hotel bills. The student of human nature, however, if he have 
not too fastidious a palate, and if he be prepared to lose sight for 
awhile of the comforts of modern civilization, may find an inter- 
esting field of observation in the character of the Spanish people, a 
character which has undergone but little change during the last 
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three centuries. Life in Spain wears to-day an aspect very similar 
to that which it wore in the days of Francis Drake and the Spanish 
Armada. Political degeneration, administrative corruption, and lack 
of education have, indeed, fostered in the mass of the people lethargy 
and indifference, but the main characteristics of the Spanish nation 
are the same to-day as they were in the height of its glory, when 
Philip II. sent his mighty fleet on its disastrous errand. 

The first impression usually formed by the foreigner on entering 
Spain is the great courtesy and affability of her inhabitants. After 
a little travel and observation he discovers that the courteousness of 
the Spaniard is equally marked in every class. From the highest 
and proudest grandee down to the beggar in the street (and these 
two poles of society are both well represented) there is an entire 
absence of that vulgarity of manner so characteristic in England of 
the cockney and the nouveau riche. In Spain, each class observes 
the same code of courtesy towards strangers, and this without ever 
encroaching on the special attributes of any other class. Rightly 
or wrongly, poor and rich alike are too conscious that they are natu- 
ral “gentlemen” ever to strain after appearances. The blatant self- 
assertion of the modern parvenu, who is always trying to live up 
to his capital or to his clothes, is entirely absent from Spanish so- 
ciety ; there, class distinctions are material, not moral in their nature 
and results. Say, for instance, to an importunate beggar that you 
have nothing on you, and he will answer sympathetically that such is 
exactly his own case (¢so mismo me sucede a mi). 

Courtesy of manner is universally allowed to be the birthgift of 
the Spanish people, but there are two aspects of Spanish life which, 
to a great extent, explain its preservation. 

The first is that in Spain no one is ever in a hurry. All classes 
and all professions have time to cultivate, unconsciously, what Lord 
Chesterfield called the “leniores virtutes.” It is extraordinary how 
the manners, I do not say morals, of men improve when they are 
not running a race with time. There can be but little doubt that 
before the utilization of steam and electricity our fellow-creatures 
were more agreeable, if less interesting, companions than they are 
now. When a man is always timing out his day and dovetailing 
together the duties which compose his daily life, what he gains in 
point of usefulness he is apt to lose in point of sociability. In the 
atmosphere of competition which surrounds him he is disposed to 
overlook the smaller amenities of life which lend their charm to our 
every-day intercourse with each other. Now, in Spain, there is a 
vast amount of talk, discussion, and gesticulation, but action is con- 
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sidered of quite secondary importance. The people, as a whole, 
have little sense of time, and you may be as sure that the pair of 
boots you have ordered will arrive a fortnight after the appointed day 
as that the dinner to which you may have been fortunate enough to 
be invited will be served at least half-an-hour late. 

Another explanation of this general courtesy of manner is to be 
found in the fact that money-making is not a national ambition, and 
does not obsess the national mind. This characteristic, though it has 
helped to ruin the material prosperity of Spain and induced her to 
look on with indifference while foreign capitalists and companies 
have absorbed her riches, unquestionably invests the Spaniards with 
a charm all the greater in that it becomes more rare as civilization 
advances carrying competition in her train. It is not that Spaniards 
are so inhuman as to scorn the sight of money—far from it. If the 
output of the Rio Tinto or Bilbao mines could fall into their hands, 
without the necessity of any effort on their part, many indeed would 
be the uplifted palms. But money-making necessitates both physical 
effort and concentration of thought, and in neither of these do the 
natives excel. The blue sky of Spain, her ardent sun and limpid 
atmosphere, are admirably suited to a purely contemplative existence. 
If money can be obtained without trouble it is as welcome there as 
elsewhere; but the accumulation of wealth is seldom the sole object 
of a Spaniard’s ambition, and is always subordinated to his other 
requirements. He, of course, values the purchasing power of money, 
since mouths must be fed and families maintained; and hence it is 
that flagrant instances of corruption in public life have been of 
frequent occurrence, while disinclination for work among all classes 
breeds a spirit of gambling which is one of the blemishes on the 
private life of the nation. A hotel proprietor who, through mere 
lack of energy and enterprise, will let his house get into such a 
condition as to ruin its financial prospects, will not hesitate to tempt 
fortune weekly in the public lotteries in the firm conviction that one 
day he will be able to retire comfortably on his winnings. The 
iniquity of these public lotteries consists not so much in the fact that 
they are a form of taxation inflicted on the poorest classes of the 
people—since every lottery puts many thousands of pesetas into the 
national exchequer—nor in the fact that much money is individually 
lost through their agency. The real harm they do is that they 
propagate through the breadth and length of the land a dislike for 
honest labor. Among the poorer classes in Madrid there are few 
who do not gamble regularly in these lotteries, which not unfrequently 
give rise to most demoralizing episodes. 
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Hence it is not a matter for surprise that, if the native tradesman 
thinks he can get anything out of you by facile means, he should in- 
variably try to do so. But if he sees you are accustomed to his 
methods, he will relinquish the attempt with a courteous smile. It is 
not a matter of vital importance to him whether or not he gets the 
extra price asked for the article you wish to buy; he would, indeed, 
sooner have that price than not, but will generally prefer to accept 
your terms than lose the chance of a sale. A reduction of about 25 
per cent. may usually be obtained on goods purchased by foreigners 
in Spanish shops, and if insisted upon for a sufficient length of time 
(remembering always that a Spaniard is never in a hurry), is usually 
granted in the end with a grace that astonishes the purchaser. 

The affable reception accorded to a foreigner in Spain should not, 
however, lead him to think he is more welcome than is actually the 
case. If he is paying a short and flying visit to the country, his 
first impression will probably be his last, and on his return home he 
will expatiate on the proverbial politeness of the Spanish people, 
painting a highly colored picture of Spanish life as he has beheld it 
from the railway train, or the hotel window, and setting it off with 
florid descriptions of guitar playing and bull fights. In his praise of 
Spanish manners, he will not fail to dwell upon the’ reckless 
generosity with which everything for which he expressed admiration 
was placed at his disposal by urbane hotel keepers, munificent fellow 
travelers, and chance acquaintances. He may, or may not, have 
remarked that these charitable offers were never meant to be accepted 
and would certainly have been withdrawn had acceptance followed. 
In Spain, placing an article at a man’s “disposal” is but a mode of 
speech, implying that the owner is gratified at the appreciation of 
his possession, and much regrets that as it happens to be his, it 
cannot also be the stranger’s. 

In Northern Europe we generally associate urbanity of manner 
with a good digestion and a kindly heart. It would be a mistake, 
however, to allow these traditions to tinge with too rosy a color 
your first impression of the Spanish people, or to imagine them to be 
always overflowing with the milk of human kindness. A _ short 
sojourn amongst them will probably cause a somewhat rude awaken- 
ing from your dream, and you will discover that there is at bottom a 
rooted mistrust and dislike of the foreigner. If you tarry suffi- 
ciently long in the country to assimilate his habits of thought and 
ways of life, you may dispel this prejudice, and you will then find 
that there is no more agreeable companion and no firmer friend than 
the Spaniard. But he will not be persuaded to like you without 
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considerable effort on your part, and until you have thrown off your 
foreign skin and have begun to look at things with his eyes. It 
must not be forgotten that Spaniards are quick and intelligent enough 
to understand the backwardness of their own social conditions as 
compared with those of their more advanced neighbors, and that 
pride of race is still a prominent feature in their composition. Un- 
fortunately. strangers, and especially Anglo-Saxons, scarcely attempt 
to hide the fact that what interests them is the country, viewed 
either as an historical museum or as a source of profitable enterprise, 
and not the people who inhabit it. Spanish ways of life are too 
medizval to be practically appreciated by their more civilized neigh- 
bors, who like to regard them through a glass and for a moment, as 
something to be talked of afterwards to their untraveled friends, but 
who make no secret of their own superiority of education and race. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the Spaniard should think the worst 
of you. until you have proved yourself simpatico to him, and that he 
should endeavor to conceal his domestic life from foreign gaze and 
foreign criticism. Before you have entirely cleared your character 
the Spanish household will be a closed book to you, and your notions 
of Spanish interiors will be as vague on your return as they were on 
your outward journey. 

The social condition of all countries, past and present, have been 
moulded to a greater degree by the presence.or absence of woman’s 
influence than by any other agency, and it is impossible to appreciate 
the social aspects of Spain without considering how far Spanish 
women form and direct the current thoughts of the people. The 
Spanish woman is always a great puzzle to foreigners. Gautier and 
other French writers have drawn clever pictures of her, but imagina- 
tion is apt to run riot with psychology when exotic descriptions are 
penned for the perusal of the outside world. Spanish writers of this 
century, such as Caballero, Valera, and Perez Galdos, have given us 
charming sketches of Spanish life, as accurate in detail as they are 
picturesque in character, but such works are, generally speaking, not 
read beyond the Peninsula. The majority of foreigners allow their 
ideas of a Spanish woman to be derived from books whose authors 
are entirely unacquainted with the country, or from that still more 
fallacious source, the stage. The character of Carmen herself has 
gone far to create a type of woman whose existence is, fortunately 
for mankind, rare, but who is located by popular imagination in the 
romantic land of the Cid. Many intelligent persons are firmly con- 
vinced that amid the scenes of Don Quixote’s exploits one can still 
meet with the independent, cigarette-smoking, flower-throwing, and 
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masterful type of young lady characterized so admirably in Bizet’s 
opera. I doubt whether this type of woman ever existed in Spain— 
if she did she is certainly extinct at the present day. 

In northern Europe and in the United States of America, the 
influence of woman is the predominating feature of the society in 
which she moves. It is she who undertakes the education of man 
as a social being, and prevents the stress of competition and the 
struggle for existence from robbing mankind of their gentler quali- 
ties. We Anglo-Saxons especially would be a very morose and un- 
amiable race had we not the hand of woman to give to our prosaic 
lives its lighter and softer touches. Man is the willing slave of 
woman’s caprice; fortunes are founded and lost in order that all the 
luxuries of civilization may be hers. She is the great arbiter in all 
the unwritten code of manners, honor, and morality which make up 
the complicated machinery of modern society. 

However great be the divergence of individual opinion as to 
woman’s proper place in society, there can be no doubt that her 
release from her former bondage has had a most softening and 
humanizing effect on the other sex. A comparison of the habits pre- 
vailing in the higher circles of English society during the early years 
of the nineteenth century with those of the present day will suffice 
to convince us of this. In the days of George IV., for instance, it 
was considered gentlemanly to show one’s appreciation of a good 
dinner by subsiding at the close of it beneath the table. Such customs 
do not obtain nowadays. Royal mistresses, recognized as such, are 
almost extinct among the crowned heads of Europe, and if a descen- 
dant of kings wishes to follow the practices of Louis XV. of France, 
or Charles II. of England, he must do so as a private individual. 
The growth of woman’s independence has deprived immorality of 
much of its coarseness and blatancy; it may be as prevalent as in 
days gone by, but it is not so obtrusive, and its atmosphere can be 
avoided by those to whom it is distasteful. 

In Spain the position of woman has undergone no such change. 
As a factor in social life she stands entirely in the background; man 
has the predominant influence and the position of woman is an 
entirely subordinate one. To the foreigner the first sign of this is 
visible in the absence of that easy and homely spirit of hospitality 
prevalent in other countries, and which owes so much of its character 
to female influence. In England, friendship between man and man 
is cemented and often formed on introduction to the family. To an 
Englishman it seems perfectly natural to introduce his friends to 
his home circle, and, indeed, it is difficult to conceive of two Anglo- 
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Saxons meeting day after day on the most friendly and intimate 
terms, but entirely ignorant of each other’s domestic life. 

In Spain, ideas of the family have a very different complexion, 
and you must never expect that intimacy with a Spaniard will gain 
for you an introduction to his home, or an insight into his private 
life. In this mantter the ideas of the Spaniard retain a flavor of 
orientalism which the progress of time and the general advance of 
civilization around him have been unable to dissipate. He possesses 
what we should call most limited views as to the sphere in which 
woman should move. He thinks that a good wife should have no 
interests which may distract her from the duties of her household, 
and hence these duties—the chief among them being the care and 
bringing up of children—form the chief occupation of the Spanish 
lady. I have heard well-to-do and characteristic Spaniards affirm 
that they would rather their wives should be unable to read or write 
than have them develop into “blue stockings,” and the idea is gener- 
ally prevalent throughout Spain that the education of woman, so far 
as the cultivation of the mind is concerned, is quite an unnecessary 
and often a dangerous proceedings, withdrawing her attention from 
occupations which are regarded as the raison d’etre of her existence, 
and exposing her to temptations of thought from which it is better 
she should be free. 

Hence any unusual devolpment of intellect in a woman is held by 
public opinion to be unfeminine, and the proportion of intellectual 
women in Spain is remarkably small. The majority of Spanish 
girls are quite uncultivated, in our modern sense of the word, except 
as regards hand embroidery, music, and dancing, for which the race 
has considerable aptitude. Half-a-centry ago, the orthography of a 
large percentage of well-born Spanish ladies would not have come up 
to the standard of one of our elementary board schools. The educa- 
tion of Spanish women has indeed improved during the last thirty 
years, owing chiefly to greater facilities for travel and a certain filter- 
ing through of foreign habits of life. But this has only taken place 
within the recognized lines of communication over the country. 

Since the privacy of home life in Spain is protected to such a 
degree, the women, as compared with their northern neighbors, have 
what the latter would call an uncommonly dull time. One result of 
the primitive conditions of their life is shown in the premature ageing 
of the Spanish women. She has but a short spring-time, if indeed 
she can be said to have any at all. Usually sent at an early age to 
a convent, if she belong to the better class of society, or confined 
strictly to her home if she be of a lower social sphere, she never 
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knows what it is to taste the sweets of liberty. In England or 
America, girls look forward to their “coming-out” as to a red-letter 
day in their éxistence, when the shackles of home supervision will be 
to a great extent thrown off and liberty of action gained. In the 
higher ranks of Spanish society there is no especial ceremony as- 
sociated with the “coming-out” of girls. When they are sufficiently 
tall and developed to wear long skirts and tie their hair up (this is 
usually the case at about fifteen), they are allowed to accompany their 
mammas on occasional visits to friends, to frequent the opera, and 
above all to attach to their persons a male attendant in the form 
of a novio. But the attentions of the novio and his continual presence 
do not at all signify that the former conditions of the young lady’s 
life are changed. The capture of a sweetheart, so far from opening 
the doors of liberty, does but close all possible means of egress. 
The novio is never allowed to remain alone with the object of his 
affections, and the incessant presence of the mamma, or often of some 
paid attendant, forms a novel menage a trois, which may be witnessed 
every day in the streets of Madrid. 

Tyrant as this mamma may appear to be, the novio is usually 
more so. As long as he retains his title, he enjoys a complete mo- 
nopoly of the young lady’s society. At an early hour of the morning 
he appears beneath her window, and engages her in conversation 
until lunch time; he returns in the afternoon, and joins the family 
in their post-prandial walk, accompanying them on any visits they 
may wish to make. In the evening, if it is to be spent at the house 
of some friends, the novio also puts in an appearance and seats him- 
self in a corner with his young lady until it is time to go. If any- 
body else attempts to interrupt this protracted tete-a-tete, infuriated 
glances are at once cast at the intruder, and complete explanations 
afterwards demanded of the lady. When, however, an admirer, or 
pretendiente as he is called in this embryonic stage, develops into 
a novio he in no way makes an “engagement” to marry. He may 
deprive his novia of his amorous attentions any fine day he pleases, 
and nobody will think any the worse of him if he attaches himself to 
some other debutante and leaves his old love pining in a corner. 
“Engagements” are only formally made in Spain when the head of 
one family tenders a solemn proposition to the head of the other, and 
this is generally not done until the last moment. Mutatis mutandis, 
a similar system is adopted in all sections of Spanish society, the ad- 
vantages of such methods of love-making being obviously on the side 


of the men. 
Physical training plays as small a part in the education of Spanish 
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women as does intellectual culture. In this, too, there is a wide dis- 
tance separating the Anglo-Saxon woman from her southern neigh- 
bor. One of the most noticeable characteristics of the former is the 
love of exercise which she has recently acquired, and in which she 
can now with impunity indulge. In Spain, on the other hand, not 
only do women take little or no exercise, but they have a strong 
aversion to taking it. ‘Spanish girls are never, in their childhood, 
taught to appreciate open-air life, and they have no opportunity of 
acquiring the taste later on. An endeavor was made a short time ago 
to introduce bicycling into Madrid as a feminine amusement, but 
the attempt was a failure, owing to the obstructive attitude of both 
sexes. The new idea was only taken up by a few votaries of foreign 
fashion. 

The absence of the finer and subtler qualities of feminine influence 
tends to infuse, in all classes of Spanish society, a spirit of coarse- 
ness and animalism into the general conception of womanhood, which 
suggests to the visitor an affinity between Spain and certain Oriental 
countries. The truth is but little recognized that woman can only 
command the respect of man and refine the animal in him by calling 
into play something more than what are called physical attractions. 
Spanish women are taught to believe that it is through sex, and sex 
in its most natural and unpolished state, that man can be attracted 
and won; men, in return, look for this attraction as the best and 
soundest quality a woman can possess. Thus it is that in Spain 
there is, in reality, an absence of the romantic element in life so 
often associated with this little known country. Romance cannot 
exist without chivalry, nor can chivalry be inspired where men are 
the sole arbiters of morality. It is the semi-oriental condition in 
which women are kept in Spain, and the difficulties surrounding 
their every movement, which, to the eye of the foreigner, gives an 
apparently romantic coloring to the landscape. The sight of a 
swarthy Spaniard, clothed in a “capa,” standing beneath the window 
of his lady-love in one of the tortuous streets of Seville, murmuring 
words of adoration in a strange dialect to the tune of a guitar hard 
by, is at once pleasing and picturesque. But there is a reverse side 
to the picture of a somewhat coarser kind.. A pretty woman cannot 
traverse unaccompanied the streets of the Spanish capital without 
exposing herself to personal remarks of a familiar and even an 
intimate nature. To express openly to her his impression of her per- 
sonal appearance is looked on by the Spaniard as the natural privilege 
of his sex. Spanish ladies are so accustomed to this that it does not 
apparently cause them the annoyance which is naturally felt by for- 
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eigners. Even the presence of a buxom mamma will not prevent her 
daughters from being openly praised by passersby. This amusement 
is indulged in, more or less, by all classes of the male population, 
who, having no definite occupation in life, spend the greater part of 
their time loafing in the open air. Needless to say the crudeness of 
the remarks varies according to the class to which the speaker be- 
longs. An especially popular saying, if the mother be at hand 
and she, too, be of comely form, is, “Bendita sea tu madre” (God 
bless you, mamma). “Quien fuera duque” (Oh that I were a duke) 
is another of the better and more picturesque kinds of exclamation 
heard in the streets ; while “y luego dicen que los hombres se pierden” 
(and then they talk of us men going to the devil) is often uttered in 
the form of a soliloquy to the accompaniment of a deep and pathetic 
sigh. It is unpleasant for a woman of refinement to suddenly find 
herself accosted in broad daylight, and in one of the chief thorough- 
fares of a town, by a perfect stranger, and still more disagreeable if 
she discovers that, in spite of all remonstrances on her part, he persists 
in his attentions. Her astonishment will be trebled when, on address- 
ing herself to a civil guard (the Spanish policeman), as she may 
very likely do, she discovers that this individual opens his eyes at 
the extraordinary character of her complaint, and, with a wink at the 
intruder, who is probably still only a few yards off, expresses his 
regret that he is unable to help her out of her difficulty. I knew an 
American lady of a practical turn of mind, who, having exhausted 
every other method of getting rid of these “mosquitoes,” as* she 
termed them, made open use of her umbrella, which ultimately had 
the desired effect. 

While beauty in woman usually calls forth this frank and out- 
spoken appreciation of the multitude, ugliness or eccentricity in 
dress or feature is greeted with equal candor. A foreigner, male 
or female, visiting the country, should take especial care to conform 
as far as possible to the dress of the inhabitants, if he or she wishes 
to pass unnoticed and to preserve an unruffled temper. I well re- 
member a young Englishman being hooted out of a bull ring because 
he was foolish enough to beard criticism in a pair of knickerbockers 
and a Norfolk jacket. Women cannot take too much care to leave 
behind all articles of clothing which in any way suggest the taking 
of exercise or the discarding of the inconveniences of sex. Faces, 
unfortunately, cannot be changed, but I most strongly recommend 
all ladies with marked facial peculiarities to stay at home, unless 
they have excellent tempers and a keen sense of humor. I recollect 
a stout American lady, member I think of some woman’s touring 
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club, who came on a visit to Spain whilst I was there, and who, 
being of a businesslike character, affected short hair and skirts. 
A brief stay among the natives had aroused all the dormant pug- 
nacity of her race. It had gradually dawned upon her that man in 
general, and Spanish men in particular, were her natural enemies. 
Not that she did not receive every possible attention; this is never 
denied to the fair sex in Spain; but her appearance produced such 
merriment among the easily amused townsfolk that, declining any 
longer to serve as a laughing stock, she left the country with her 
temper greatly impaired. 

This freedom of criticism can only be reconciled with the national 
courtesy by the fact that the Spaniard puts no malice whatever into 
his words, and bears none in his thoughts. His mind is essentially 
childlike, he is wilful and outspoken, but entirely free from any wish 
to harm. His sense of humor is so abundant that it forces itself into 
expression. No crowd is really better natured than the Spanish 
crowd, and no country possesses in its lower order more affable and 
persuasive blackguards. The same street loafer who, a moment ago, 
was openly expressing his regret to a passing beauty that he had not 
three millions to offer her, will, if you ask him to direct you to a 
street, spare no trouble to accompany you thither or to put you in the 
way of finding it. 

Promoters of woman’s rights will naturally infer that this denial to 
the fair sex of the outward respect accorded to her in most European 
countries, and her subordination in all things to the will of man, must 
produce in domestic life a state of anarchy and discontent, a com- 
bination of the phenomena observable in the household of a drunken 
costermonger with those of an Eastern harem. They would be doubt- 
less prepared to hear gruesome accounts of brutality on the part of 
Spanish husbands, and servile subjection on the part of Spanish 
wives, and in these expectations they would be justified were condi- 
tions of life in Spain similar to those prevailing elsewhere. 

In that country, simplicity of life offers easier solutions to what 
are called conjugal problems than are to be found in more advanced 
society. We must remember that Spanish women submit without a 
murmur to the mental and physical subjection in which they are held. 
I have never yet heard a Spanish woman, living and educated in 
Spain, suggest the smallest discontent at her mode of life. In fact, 
she regards the energetic and independent northern woman with a 
kind of horror mixed with amusement, and anything which interrupts 
what she considers to be a woman’s natural mode of living she holds 
to be harmful and derogatory. This lack, on the part of both hus- 
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bands and wives, of any aspirations beyond those arising from the 
simple performance of domestic duties, may at first sight appear 
uninteresting, but given the characteristics of this southern race, it 
is, in practice, remarkably sound. One of the most essential condi- 
tions of conjugal happiness is that the views of the contracting 
' parties as to their respective spheres of action should be in perfect 
harmony. If each accords to the other liberty of thought and action, 
well and good. But if the mental horizon of one is beyond the 
range of vision of the other, there is always danger of friction. In 
Spain, there is never any question of what a woman can or cannot 
do, or think. She is, so to say, a domestic slave, but she is a per- 
fectly contented one, and no more devoted wives and mothers are to 
be found than in that country. The men are quick enough to 
recognize the superior qualities of their women, and nothing will 
persuade them that greater intellectual and physical freedom would 
not have a deteriorating effect upon them. There is, I think, some 
ground for this apprehension. One must not forget the great differ- 
ence which exists between the southern and the northern nature. 
The southern woman is an eminently sentient being, passionate and 
impulsive. She has none of the qualities of calm calculation and 
self control which so characterize her northern sister, and to which 
the latter owes to so great an extent her present independent position 
in society. Unless then the assimilation of advanced ideas as to 
woman’s rights of independence were undertaken very gradually in 
Spain, there would be great risk of falling into those very dangers 
which the modern woman boasts of being able to avoid. Moreover, 
the charm of Spanish women lies greatly in the entire absence of any 
attempt on their part to encroach on the attributes of the other sex. 
In no country are women more feminine in their instincts or better 
fitted for the simple duties of domestic life; in none are wives more 
generally faithful to their husbands. Love matches are the rule not 
the exception in Spain, and although his views on the functions of 
woman are not lofty according to modern standards, the Spaniard 
is exceedingly proud and jealous of the honor of his house. How- 
ever loose his own code of morality may be, he always endeavors to 
prevent corruption from crossing his threshold, and to bring up his 
family on good and religious principles. It is perhaps only natural, 
after what has been said, that the standard of conjugal fidelity im- 
posed on the women should not be applied to the men, and that the 
spectacle of model wives living uncomplainingly with unfaithful 
husbands should be by no means uncommon. It is this broad dif- 
ference, both in the theory and practice of morality, as applied to 
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the sexes, that constitutes one of the most distinctive features .of 
Spanish life. 

In this connection two points are worthy of note. The first is 
the closeness and strength of the family tie throughout the Peninsula. 
No other country in Europe can offer such a striking example of 
the solidarity of relationship, and in none other is the love of hearth 
and home so marked.’ The devotion in all classes between father 
and son, husband and wife, brother and sister, are among the finest 
traits of the popular character, and recall a time when, prior to the 
disintegrating process of civilization, blood was, in the best sense of 
the word, thicker than water. This again is but another proof of the 
survival in Spain of an older order of things. In that country the 
development of the individual as an irresponsible agent has taken 
place to a very small extent. The expansion of the sphere of in- 
dividual thought and action is one of the chief phenomena of the 
more advanced nations of to-day. In these, civilization, with all the 
advantages it has conferred upon mankind by refining every-day 
habits of life, developing the intellect, and ameliorating physical con- 
ditions, has had a loosening effect on the simple ties which bind to- 
gether the members of a common stock. Its rapid strides during the 
last century have coincided with an increase of population due to 
the opening out of fresh fields of enterprise and new conditions of 
life. The struggle for existence becomes severer every day and with 
it competition grows apace. Every man has to depend more and 
more on his own exertions, and the bond of family relationship is 
weakened through the growth of other interests created by a compli- 
cated social machinery. 

In Spain, the spirit of competition and enterprise still lies dormant, 
and the individual does not yet fully assert himself. The disintegra- 
tion. of the family has not taken place to any large extent, and it is 
blood relationship which still lends the most distinctive coloring to 
social life. This close union between the different members of 
Spanish families is the surest safeguard against the spread of im- 
morality; it fosters solid identity of interest and invests the idea 
of motherhood with a character especially sacred. In Spain, a 
woman with child experiences no feeling of shame at being seen in 
such a condition in public, an instructive contrast to the sentiments 
prevailing on the subject among other more advanced nations. 

The second condition of Spanish life which tends to raise the 
moral standard of the women above that reached by the men is one 
which can only be lightly touched upon here: I refer to the national 
religion. 
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Spain is essentially religious in the sense that there is a universal 
belief in providential agency, and though the observances of Roman 
Catholicism are disregarded by a certain proportion of the popula- 
tion, there are few or none who would voluntarily confess to atheism. 
There are no freethinkers in Spain, nor are there the multitude 
of religious sects that exist in other countries, and whose bickerings 
and jealousies are so apt to obscure the simple Christian belief which 
unites them all at bottom. The absence of rival propaganda in 
the country tends to preserve a spirit of childlike simplicity in the 
exercise of its faith, which is one of the surest signs of religious 
conviction. 

Nowhere can the dire effects of power misplaced in the hands of 
a corrupt and self-seeking priesthood be better studied than in the 
history of Spain during the last three hundred years. But lately a 
process of purification has been taking place. The power of the 
priests, as a factor in the public life of the nation, has been greatly 
curtailed, and this has had the beneficial effect of purging that class 
of crafty and ambitious characters. Their endeavor now is to retain 
and extend their influence on the private life of the people, and in 
this effort they are perhaps more successful in Spain than in any other 
country of Europe. The Spanish priesthood, in the exercise of its 
influence, presents all the qualities, good and bad, that are inherent 
in the human race. It would be absurd to suppose that every man 
becomes a saint by taking holy orders, and, unfortunately, the back- 
ward social conditions under which the Spanish clergy labor do not 
tend to create amongst them a high standard of living. Strong and 
lofty characters are thus developed side by side with weak and 
worthless ones. 

Taken as a whole, the Spanish priesthood of to-day is fairly repre- 
sentative of the needy, honest, and harder working element of the 
population. Its defects are its excessive number and its extreme 
ignorance. It has been found wholly impossible to distribute the 
thousands of poor priests in such a manner as to secure a healthy 
amount of occupation for them all, while it is only by hard physical 
labor and abstemious habits of life that the conditions of life required 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood can, as a rule, be safely satisfied. 
The result of this excessive proportion of the clerical to the lay ele- 
ment is a conglomeration of clergy in the larger centers of popula- 
tion where habits of laziness and intemperance are easily acquired, and 
the. priesthood is often discredited. The country priests are generally 
honest, simple-minded folk, drawn from the lower classes of society. 
Placed at an early age in charge of the spiritual welfare of a section 
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of their fellow-countrymen, whose education is rudimentary and 
whose aspirations are nil, it is but natural that they should reflect the 
every-day ideas of the people among whom they live, and should seek 
to strengthen their position by gaining ascendency over the weaker 
and more pliable element of society, and by showing indulgence 
where indulgence breeds goodwill. So far as I have been able to 
judge, the authority they exercise is seldom knowingly misused ; it is 
more correct to say that ignorance prevents them from exerting it in 
a wholly beneficial manner. 

It is over the female mind in Spain that the most powerful in- 
fluences of Roman Catholicism are exerted. In that country, the 
women are far better Catholics than the men, in the sense of follow- 
ing the spirit as well as the letter of their faith. Religious practices 
are held to be far more important for a woman than for a man, and 
devotional exercises form a considerable ingredient in female educa- 
tion. Hence the clergy find they can best tighten and retain their 
influence over the female mind by strict exaction of obedience to the 
forms and precepts of religion, but are too disposed to keep in touch 
with the male element by tacit acquiescence in, or at least disregard 
of, its vices. 

The confessional has been, and always will be, the great depository 
of power of the Roman Catholic clergy, and one of the chief causes 
that have helped to preserve a high standard of morality among the 
women of Spain has been the extensive exercise by the Spanish 
priesthood of this means of influence and moral castigation. But 
while the best results of the confessional are to be found among the 
female portion of the population, its power is often abused when 
male offences have to be dealt with. Confession always appeals more 
strongly to the imagination of woman than to that of man, and, in 
the case of the latter, the unburdening of sins is generally a more 
irksome task. Hence it is not a matter of surprise that the officiat- 
ing priest should often endeavor to lighten the ordeal and render it 
less distasteful by showing a certain leniency to the male penitent. 
Thus a different code of morality comes into play and is circulated 
throughout the country. 

The qualities and defects of the Spanish nature are those of 
children. Like children, they have little power of discrimination. 
Fashionable life in the capital demonstrates clearly that in assuming 
new habits and ideas they have little capacity for separating the 
wheat from the chaff. In that section of society women are, to a 
great extent, freed from the shackles of domestic life, and the result 
is an easier code of morality than that observed by the lower classes. 
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Yet, even here, society has retained many of the finer qualities of 
the race, and the worst characters that have figured during this cen- 
tury in the high circles of Madrid society have, as a rule, possessed 
certain redeeming features, such as open-handedness and warmth of 
heart and feeling, which, in popular estimation, have done much to 
atone for their defects. The bad example set in fashionable circles 
has not as yet contaminated the life outside them. A partial ex- 
planation for this is to be found in the fact that Madrid is the only 
seat of tashion, and that slender means of communication cuts off 
the majority of the dwellers in the provinces from the corroding in- 
fluences which abound in every capital. 

As time rolls on, the-conditions of life in Spain are bound to 
become more and more assimilated to those prevailing among northern 
nations. In the course of the next few decades large districts of 
country, hitherto untouched by the advance of civilization, will prob- 
ably be opened out to modernizing influences. One of the social 
dangers which Spain has to apprehend is lest these new influences 
should be brought to bear on the life of the people before they are 
prepared to receive them, and lest an exotic civilization, ill-digested 
and degenerating into corruption, should filter through and poison 
the lower strata of society. A nation, like an individual, must have 
toiled for luxuries in order to be able to benefit by them. It is the 
elementary conditions of private life in Spain that have proved its 
greatest safeguard through years of intellectual lethargy, and have 
contributed to the preservation of the best features of the race—the 
simplicity of its character, the firmness of its family tie, and, last but 
not least, the honor of its women. D. 
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A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 
CHAPTER XV. 


In all the mud, rain and misery of the fortnight that followed on the 
heels of Fair Oaks, men went wading about among the shifting 
camps from Golden’s to White Oak swamp, and talked—for they 
couldn’t help it—of this queer business concerning Major Wallis. 
The story grew as a matter of course. Incessant rain will expand 
almost anything but tent-cords. Wallis had been sent to the rear 
in close arrest. Wallis was to be tried by drumhead court-martial— 
that being the most summary of the summary courts then known to 
military procedure. Wallis stood in danger of being shot or hanged. 
Even among officers of rank there were not lacking advocates of 
extreme measures, if only for the example. Wallis and Wallis’s 
disregard of all martial conventionalities in presence of the enemy, 
were declared to be proper subject for severe measures, even by those 
who had witnessed Wallis’s heroism in the battle front. It was not 
good that so prominent an officer of the Army of the Union should 
be in such frequent communication with the Army of Virginia—no 
matter what the object. He might satisfy Little Mac and his chosen 
few of friends that his motives were honorable, and that no corres- 
pondence of a treasonable character had. been carried on, but he could 
not so easily hoodwink the men of the army, where feeling against 
him was now growing hot and strong. This last episode was the 
pound that broke the camel’s back. 

Perhaps he saw it himself. Perhaps others saw it who stood suf- 
ficiently near to the commander to whisper a word of advice. Certain 
it is that during that flooded fortnight Wallis was seen no more among 
the camps to the south of the Chickahominy. The story had gone the 
rounds that the men themselves swore they’d shoot him if he showed 
along the picket line. No matter how brave or brilliant a fellow 
might be in battle, he shouldn’t try playing a double game with the 
soldiers of Uncle Sam. 

But all this time there was another corps—a somewhat widely 
separated camp—to the north of the Chickahominy, covering the low 
ridges beyond Boatswain and Powhite swamps, and forming almost an 
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independent command under McClellan’s brilliant friend and fellow- 
soldier, Fitz John Porter: It was an odd state of things—this strad- 
dling an army across an unfordable stream, whose bridges—those 
that had stood the tests of years, like Bottom’s, and these only of the 
Engineers—had been swept away and floated toward the James, and 
so thought the patient President at Washington until, under the spur 
of Stanton, he began to wax impatient and speak. But, the base of 
supplies being at the time at the White House on the Pamunkey, it 
may have been considered necessary to have it thus covered. And 
then, said the thousands of stanch upholders of the commander, no 
matter what the loss of “touch” between the Fifth Corps and the 
Army, there was still the closest understanding. This was comfort 
even though the bridges of Duane and Woodbury—the only material 
connecting links—had vanished, and the breach, consisting of broad 
acres of back water that made lakes of Powhite and Boatswain 
swamps, had more than visibly widened. There was a week when 
even gossip couldn’t pass ’twixt Porter’s Corps and that of Franklin, 
its next of kin, now corduroyed out to the right of the main line, and 
when gossip can’t travel, official matters lag. 

Perhaps this was why it was not generally known that, so far 
from being in close arrest as the result of the dramatic discovery of 
the night of Fair Oaks, Harold Wallis was on duty with Fitz John 
Porter. Even the discovery of a packet plainly marked “For Major 
H. Wallis, U. S. A.,” taken warm from the breast of a Confederate 
prisoner had not served to stagger him. Silas Casey, soldier and 
gentleman, had started at sound of the announcement made by the . 
searching officer; had stood erect and looked sternly and scrutiniz- 
ingly at Wallis, as the suspicious package was handed to the chief 
of the division staff, who in turn had faced the attainted major, as 
who would say: “Explain if you can, but remember whatsoever 
you say may be used against you.” 

Long years afterwards they used to tell of that remarkable scene— 
of the almost deathlike silence that fell on the entire party present, 
broken only by the sullen roar of the rain on the taut-stretched canvas 
roof,—of the dim flare of the candle light,—of the pale, bearded faces 
and glittering eyes of the few officers present, most of them garbed 
in waterproof coats and cape caps, such as were worn at the time. In 
all there were within earshot, including the two doctors and the half 
drenched, half stunned young Confederate, perhaps a dozen men, 
and all looked at Wallis, and all, with the exception, possibly, of the 
prisoner, were amazed at the sang froid—the almost contemptuous 
indifference of his manner—on finding himself thus suddenly forced 
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to the “center of the stage.” Nothing so surely seemed to put Harold 
Wallis on his mettle as some public and dramatic attempt to over- 
whelm him, and never did his placid composure and his superb self- 
command manifest themselves as on this memorable occasion. 

“For me?” he drawled. “Ah—tobacco, possibly. You open it— - 
ah—Captain,” said he, addressing the staff officer; then deliberately 
turned his back upon the group, and again, as though the episode 
had been a mere interruption—annoying, perhaps, like a mosquito, but 
as easily brushed aside—addressed himself to the division commander. 
“As I was saying, sir, the line across the Williamsburg road”—and 
then dropped his voice to the low and confidential tone in which 
he had been speaking, while the chief of staff, as bidden, was slowly, 
somewhat reluctantly, indeed sullenly, tugging at the fastenings, in 
the midst of a silence now both awkward and wondering. Then, 
opening the package, presently he spoke: 

“These are papers—letters of some kind—apparently.” 

And Wallis heard, yet with unruffled composure, finished his re- 
marks to the mystified general before permitting himself to refer to the 
interruption. Even then he never turned :— 

“Letters of any kind, manifestly, are things I cannot touch. Seal 
them up, captain, and send them to general headquarters—or any- 
where you like. Then, general, I shall report to General McClellan 
that I have examined the position and find it as you say. Good-night, 
sir. Good night to you—ah—gentlemen,” and, without a glance at the 
prisoner, even stifling a yawn as he strode forth into the pelting night, 
and drawing on his wet gauntlets, Wallis passed them by; called 
for his horse and rode away into the darkness; leaving a silent, 
if not indeed, a defeated, party behind. 

The papers—some soiled letters they seemed to be—without ex- 
amination were rolled up, sealed and, with a memorandum of the 
facts connected with their discovery, had been duly forwarded to the 
headquarters of the commanding general. Possibly their coming 
was by that time expected. At all events they were duly receipted 
for, and the officer bearing them waited in vain for the faintest 
expression of opinion. Not a word was vouchsafed. 

“The peculiar circumstances under which these were received,” 
he presently remarked, with an embarrassed cough, “rendered it neces- 
sary in the opinion of our—of a number of those present, that they 
should be sealed and sent to General McClellan himself.” 

“They'll get there,” shortly said the aide-de-camp on duty, and the 
bearer rode away, dissatisfied. Some men hate to see a sensation 
spoiled, and this was bilious weather. 
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But what cannot be accomplished by direct means under a repub- 
lican form of government, may be reached in other ways, and ways 
to Washington were far more numerous than to the right wing of 
the army, for when calumny is to be carried, the bridges are never 
down. 

So passed the first fortnight in June. So began and progressed the 
second, and, whatever might be doing along the Potomac, all seemed 
quiet here at the front, where the skies cleared, the roads dried and 
life again became hopeful and joyous. Little Mac had been clamoring 
for reinforcements without getting them, in the desired number, and 
the Army of Virginia, now led by Robert E. Lee, had been getting 
reinforcements without clamor. Moreover, more were on the way 
whose coming might well have given our little leader bitter anxiety. 
Cutting loose from the Shenandoah and swinging unopposed clear 
across from the Blue Ridge to the green-bowered outskirts of Rich- 
mond, Stonewall Jackson came with his famous “foot cavalry” and 
prepared to creep in and crush that isolated right wing—that splendid 
corps of Fitz John Porter, straddled there across the now subsided 
stream. Already the whisperings of deserters and negroes had given 
warning, and, with the finest divisions, the flower of McClellan’s 
Army at his back, the brilliant, bright-eyed soldier changed front to 
meet the new danger. Jackson might “play horse” with such fellows 
as we then had in the Valley and in front of Washington, smilingly 
said the commander of McClellan’s crack corps, but what can he 
do with these? 

And well might he feel implicit confidence as he studied the 
splendid line facing the.Cold Harbors—old and new—and encircling 
his headquarters here on the pretty, wooded slopes about the Adams 
house, this glorious noontide toward the close of June. Off to the 
east, the right of his line, stood the stanch regulars in front of the 
McGee homestead. Then, in semi-circle to the left, through the 
leafy woods, along the gun-dotted curve of low heights lay the 
brigades of Lovell, Warren, Griffin, Martindale and Butterfield; with 
Slocum coming in reserve, and a strange, battered, angering little 
division, grouped about their riddled colors, bivouacked under the 
wing of the line. These are the men of McCall, the Pennsylvania 
Reserves,—sent to McClellan, in answer to his insistent plea, from 
the far-away corps of McDowell; stationed for a week “watching 
bridges” far up the Chickahominy to the west of Porter; left there 
almost by themselves, instead of being welcomed, as it were, within 
the lines ; and there they were hemmed in, pounced upon and pounded 
heavily by concentrated thousands, until at last their new parent sent 
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forth and brought them in. But the Pennsylvanians are sore over 
such treatment, and some of them show it. They had gone down to 
help McClellan’s fellows, and McClellan’s fellows—or rather Mc- 
Clellan—had left them to shift almost for themselves and to get 
hammered in full hearing of the whole army. Barring the well- 
grounded disgust of these sturdy but mishandled fellows, there is 
enthusiastic devotion in.Porter’s lines to McClellan and his fortunes. 
There is universal hope that “Old Jack” may indeed be lurking there 
in the shady groves to the north and northwest; that those heavy 
clouds of dust, seen all the previous day, may indeed indicate his 
presence, ready to try conclusions. 

And down in the level bottom, now dry, between the left bank of 
the Chickahominy and the swelling little uplands where are posted 
Porter’s men, there has been stationed a Spartan band of troopers— 
Dick Rush’s picturesque Lancers and a handful of regulars. With 
less than twenty thousand men, all told, to oppose to Old Jack and his 
comrades of unknown numbers, Porter had bidden McClellan adieu 
the night of the 26th; the latter bent on breaking a way into Rich- 
mond, whose vesper bells can be heard ere the sun goes down; the 
former and his hearty fellows singing: 

“With squadrons square, we'll all be there 
To meet the foe in the morning.” 

But the way things looked at sundown on the 26th and the same 
hour on the 27th has had the effect, coupled with intermediate inci- 
dents, of stopping McClellan’s precipitous move on Richmond. Up 
to June 26th the Army of the Potomac, drifted round here to the 
Peninsula, has steadily advanced. Now, with the sun, it begins to 
slip the other way. Mechanicsville marks the summer solstice of both, 
and Gaines’s Mill, as is called the battle of the 27th, though fought 
far south, and quite out, of sight of that once useful structure, marks 
the first real red letter day of the ultimately Lost Cause. 

It had its brilliant hours, heaven knows. It had its record of 
splendid, stubborn fighting. It had its temporary triumphs, and it 
was not without its helping hand, for Slocum and his gallant men 
had got over in time to take manful part in the fight; but, all things 
- said and done, what could Porter hope to do against the overwhelm- 
ing odds hurled upon him by the superior generalship of Lee? While 
a moderate force held McClellan in check, both A. P. Hill and Long- 
street cut loose from the lines, and after driving McCall back from the 
Beaver, bore down early on the hot June afternoon of the 27th in an 
assault on Porter’s eager line. Then Jackson came in crushing force 
and engaged the entire front, while the charging columns, mass on 
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mass, were dashed upon Morell at the extreme left, and finally burst 
through. Then it was, just about dusk, that a brilliant, possibly 
forbidden, yet by no means futile or fruitless effort, was made to 
cover the withdrawal of the threatened guns—a charge of cavalry that 
was devotion itself. 

It was the supreme moment of the day. The westward face of the 
plateau, deluged by shot and shell from the opposite wood, had become 
untenable. Morell’s long-suffering infantry had begun that slow, 
sullen, yet utterly uncheckable backward surge that left the batteries 
shorn of their supports: Already in some of these the order had been 
given “Limber to the rear,” and such drivers and horses as remained 
were making frantic effort to haul the hot guns from the clutch of 
the coming foe. Already in others both limbers and caissons had been 
run back out of the storm or lay crushed and dismantled among 
the mangled bodies of the horses; while the half blinded cannoneers, 
they that still remained upon their feet, some with rammers and hand- 
spikes, some with pouch and lanyard, came ducking and crouching 
back in search of shelter. Wounded men could be seen through the 
dust, feebly crawling for the partial cover to be found between the 
wheels, for the terrific yelling beyond the low-hanging cloud of battle 
smoke, along the flats, told that Longstreet’s fellows were coming in 
force to claim their prize—to complete the rout of the left wing. Rout 
it is, there is no other word for it, despite all the hard fighting of the 
day, for every foot of Porter’s convex line has been heavily engaged, 
and he has not a man to send to the support of his recoiling left. 
Charge after charge has been repulsed, but still the human waves 
come rolling on. At the far right, toward McGee’s, even the regulars 
have been so engulfed and surrounded that, with nearly half their offi- 
cers down and the ammunition of their batteries exhausted, they have 
all they can do to hold their own; and Porter, surrounded by his anx- 
ious staff, back of the Watts house, peering through the drifting 
smoke, sees those abandoned guns along the bluff; sees the backward 
drift of their bleeding supports, and, even among the men of McCall, 
held for a time in reserve, even among the freshest troops to reach 
the scene—the “‘bear-a-hand” brigades of Slocum—he can find no bat- 
talions stanch and strong enough to dare the effort to restore that 
westward line. With him, up to a few moments before, were de Join- 
ville and his gallant nephews, but Frenchmen have seen no sight like 
this since Waterloo; and, almost in tears, the young count has begged 
of Porter that he send his uncle from the field. It takes a special plea 
to do it, for these chivalric visitors, having shared all the blithe days 
of the campaign, are not the men to quit in the moment of disaster. 
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“You have the swiftest horse, M. le Prince,” says Porter. . “Gallop 
with all speed to McClellan and say I must be reinforced at once,” 
and Harold Wallis is sent to guide him toward the Woodbury Bridge. 

Five minutes and Wallis is back. The charging masses in gray 
have snapped the line and crowned the bluffs to the northwest, beyond 
the Watts house. The reserve batteries down at the left and far to the 
rear of those on the bluff are already hurling shell and shrapnel high 
across the low ground, bursting at the skirt of the opposite wood. 
Porter and his staff have retired toward the Adams house, and a 
tall, silent, soldierly man in the uniform of a general, is standing in 
his stirrups and gazing out toward the blazing edge of the opposite 
timber, across those undefended flats, then turning in saddle and in- 
tently studying a little command, just back of the reserve batteries 
along the southward slopes, drawn up in compact, close column of 
squadrons,—less than three hundred troopers of the Fifth Regular 
Cavalry, with their comrades of the First in easy supporting distance. 
There out to their right front are the deserted or imperiled cannon. 
There across the low ground, just bursting into view, as they break 
through the timber, are the blood red battle-flags of the triumphant 
foe, now swooping on their prey. Here sit in saddle the only men 
with ranks aligned in sight upon the field, the only possible means 
of checking and holding the enemy long enough to admit of running 
off the guns—these disciplined, vet devil-may-care sabreurs of the 
famous old frontier regiment, once the pets of Jeff Davis, Lee and 
Sidney Johnston, yet ever loyal to their country’s flag. Wallis sees 
the whole scheme in the soldierly face of Philip St. George Cooke. 
“By the gods of a thousand battles!” he grinds the words through 
his strong, white teeth, “the old war horse means to charge.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


And charge it is. Another moment has decided it. Riding 
swiftly down to the left, the tall, dark eyed Chief of Cavalry reins up 
in front of the silent band in saddle and hails their grim commander, 
Whiting. It is another of the same name who heads the gray masses 
that have burst a way through the ranks of Morell. Few words says 
Cooke, but they tell the tale:—“We have got to save those guns if 
possible. It looks like a whole division coming at ’em. Charge 
and stop them.” 

When less than a year later, Pleasonton sends in Keenan with 
his Pennsylvanians, in column of fours along a narrow road, dashing 
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to certain death in the effort to check the enemy until he can align 
his guns, the order is lauded as timely and right, though a charge by 
fours is something absurd. When von Bredow at Mars la Tour 
launches his light brigade of horse against overwhelming masses of 
infantry, simply to check and hold the surging French until the Ger- 
man foot can unite to bar the Chalons road, the soldiery of a watching 
world acclaim. It is bold, brilliant, superb, though it cost him half 
his men. But, when in 1862 the foremost Union cavalry leader of 
his day dares to send in his squadrons in genuine charging form, 
full front, at the Confederate Infantry emerging in triumphant dis- 
order from sheltering woods, hoping thereby to stem and hold them, 
even at bloody ‘cost, until others can save the then abandoned guns, 
he is hounded as a dolt, held to blame for disaster he had done his 
best to avert, and accused of quitting summarily the field he was 
the very last to leave, and all this by the commander whom he was 
most loyally serving. Though he sees his devoted squadrons dart 
in with flashing blade and ringing cheers, vanishing in the thick cloud 
- of their own dust ; though he hears the terrific crash of their impact as 
their long line bursts upon the astonished foe; though he knows the 
advance is checked and stayed,—that even Longstreet has to halt 
and stand off these slashing, shouting horsemen—yet is he powerless 
to order the men of Morell to rush to the rescue of the guns. All 
in a fury of dust and smoke, gallant Chambliss at its head, the Fifth 
has been swallowed up in front of these black-muzzled boomers, 
the plain in rear of the rush dotted with many a fallen steed and 
swordsman. But it looks as though the heroic effort that cost the 
gallant corps full half its number, might indeed be fruitless, when 
Harold Wallis comes spurring forward, a dozen determined gunners 
at his charger’s heels. Riding hither and yon among the crippled teams 
and scare-faced drivers, he half storms, half coaxes them, man after 
man, to turn again in their tracks and sends them with still unwhipped 
subalterns and sergeants, to tackle the guns as best they may and 
drag them to shelter below the hill. 

The sun is down in the west. The roar and crash of battle gu 
billowing through the wooded slopes. The wounded in streams are 
hobbling back to the rear. Ambulances and wagons, limbers and 
caissons, in crowding, crushing torrent, are struggling through the 
roadways toward the bridges. The din of the charge has died away 
and, singly or in little squads, the survivors come drifting in to the 
batteries, and, finding no officer on whom to rally and reform, bear a 
hand at the guns wherever help is needed. Only one lieutenant rides 
back from that wild, magnificent dash unscathed. His brother officers 
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are either killed or crippled; but, for the time at least, their sacrifice 
is not in vain; for, in amaze, the coming hosts of Longstreet are held 
in mid career, and but for the semi-panic that reigns among Porter’s 
bewildered batterymen, more,—many more—of the guns might have 
been dragged to safety. But now, once again and this time for good 
and all, the red battle flags of Longstreet’s yelling lines are waving 
onward through the drifting smoke, and popping up here, there and 
everywhere along the bluffs north of Boatswain’s Swamp, and now 
in turn the. reserve batteries are catching the heavy, plunging rifle 
fire that beats down the men at the guns and sends the terrified 
horses screaming and:kicking to earth, or scurrying away for shelter. 
And still Wallis labors on, a word here, a hand there, calm, placid, 
undismayed, yet at times blazing with sudden and unnatural enthu- 
siasm as he notes and praises some gallant deed. Soldierly men there 
are among the infantry leaders, supervising and steadying the slow 
withdrawal of their men, who have abundant cause to mark his daring 
and devoted work and commend it then and thereafter. Soldierly 
men like Meade, Griffin and John F. Reynolds—men who know him 
well by repute, and are hardly prepared for the cool heroism, coupled 
at times with fiery energy, that enables him even in the midst of the 
ever increasing force of the plunging fire, to hold his fellows at their 
work and to bring off, one after another, half a dozen guns almost 
from the teeth of the foe. 

“Bravo, Wallis, old boy!” “Well done, Wallis!” come the en- 
comiums from bearded lips, as more than one general hails him on 
the field. “Bravo, Wallis!” cries a wounded officer, borne by on a 
stretcher. “What wouldn’t the Spoons have given to have you at 
their head this day!” Spoons, indeed! He has hardly had time to 
give them a thought. Yet only a few hours before the attack began, 
they had come swinging up the road from White House, honest 
Michael in saddle in the lead; had reported to Sykes at the far right 
flank, and taken their station in line of battle within supporting dis- 
tance of the guns of Weed. Not since the days of Greble Barracks 
had they met and, in the meantime, what tales have not been told,— 
both good and ill. And now, just as darkness is settling down, with 
the dust cloud of the charge, upon this field of death and dismay, and in 
long, blue columns, the infantry, covered by the deploying lines of 
fresh brigades, sent from the southern shore, are twisting away toward 
the swirling Chickahominy, leaving the crest with a score of abandoned 
guns to the yelling and triumphant foe, a rifle ball tears through the 
shoulder of his frantic horse, and Harold Wallis, debonair and dash- 
ing rider that he is, taken suddenly unawares, is hurled by furious 
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plungings from his saddle under the very wheels of an ambulance, 
deep laden with wounded, and one heavy tire tears partially away 
the major’s “rectangle” of the right shoulder ere it grinds the shapely 
neck into the thick dust of the roadway. “Good night to Marmion !” 
And all this while, holding a long, thin, shadowy, sham of a line, 
north and south in front of the masked brigades of the Army of the 
Potomac, one sorely tried, hopeful and for this day anyhow, prayerful 
soldier guards the approaches to Richmond, marveling that McClel- 
lan does not seem to realize that now, now is the chance of a lifetime; 
that now, with Hill and Longstreet detached to aid Jackson in the 
plan to crush and ruin Porter, there is barely force enough left between 
the Confederate capital and the threatening advance to withstand the 
onslaught of a strong division, and strong divisions stand idle all the 
day long, after the unique McClellan manner. “Baldy” Smith, Rich- 
ardson and Sedgwick, Kearny and Hooker, Couch and Peck, all 
under such corps leaders as Franklin, Sumner, Heintzelman and 
Keyes, all listening and waiting throughout the livelong day, 
all doing absolutely nothing while Lee has dared to strip his 
lines to effectively ruin the Union right, leaving our old friend, and 
Harold’s, Prince John Magruder, to the sleepless task of watching 
McClellan and most effectively has he done it. Most scientifically 
has he kept his battalions twinkling from pillar to post, with much 
show of bold challenge, from dawn till dusk, “bluffing” McClellan 
into the belief that he has thousands at his beck, where he hasn’t a 
baker’s dozen. It isn’t the first game of brag the veteran entertainer 
has played, but he never played it better in all his checkered life. 
With Richmond within easy reach beyond that flimsy veil, McClellan 
dare not stretch forth a hand to pluck the rich fruit of all this loyal 
labor. He does not know the game of which Magruder is past master. 
Something like a fortnight later, in company with a number of 
maimed and wounded officers, Harold Wallis found himself disem- 
barked at Washington. His physical hurts were practically healed. 
He bore with him in writing the glowing thanks and commendations 
of the commanding general, and letters of similar tenor from others 
high in authority who had won distinction even in that ill-starred 
campaign. He had left his general on the James, the Army entrenched 
in safety at Harrison’s Landing, and with a two weeks’ leave for the 
benefit of his health, and a packet of valuable and important letters 
which he desired to take to New York, and the urgent invitation of 
the governor of a grand old commonwealth to accept the command of 
a new regiment of cavalry then being raised, the major sought at 
Willard’s certain senatorial friends of the halcyon days of the Silver 
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Spoons, hoping through their influence to overcome the old obstacles 
at the War Department, and, through the prestige of his brilliant, 
soldierly conduct at Williamsburg and Gaines’s Mill, wring even from 
the reluctant secretary the desired authority to enable him to accept 
the proffered colonelcy of volunteers. He was in high hope and 
spirits. He breakfasted with a senator of the Empire State, showing 
him his glowing recommendations and giving him such vivid descrip- 
tion of the campaign that the senator sent for certain cronies to come 
and hear ; and, at ten o’clock of this warm July morning, Wallis found 
himself the center of a circle of absorbed listeners in a parlor room 
on the second floor, a circle made up of men of mark and distinction— 
four of them senators prominent in the affairs of the nation. Small 
wonder was it, therefore, that he gave little thought to the possibility 
of a fuming Secretary over at the “Shop” on Seventeenth street, until 
somewhere after eleven, when the door opened, and, instead of the 
frequently-summoned bell boy, a man’s face, a white face, bearded, 
looked calmly in and round and vanished without a word of explana- 
tion. 

“That’s what I call cool,” said Senator Number One. 

“That’s what I call impudent,” said Senator Number Two. 

“That’s that fellow Carmichael, of the Secret Service,” said Sena- 
tor Number Three. “Now, what the devil is he speiring about here 
for ?” 

They found out less than an hour later, when, very confidently and 
jovially, the committee rose and reported itself ready to go over and 
see Stanton and have the major’s matter fixed. No one of their num- 
ber doubted his individual ability to “fix” it on sight, but then it was 
better to have a party. Then, despite the hour and the heat of the 
day, somebody suggested just one-round of champagne to drink the 
health and wish long life and speedy promotion of Colonel Harold 
Wallis of the —th Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, the pride of the 
commonwealth, and glasses were actually raised on high when there 
came a sharp, imperative knock at the door and the entrance of an 
officer in complete uniform; belt, sash, sword and gauntlets added to 
the frock of a field officer of the staff. 

“Your pardon, gentlemen,” he briefly spoke, “but my orders are 
imperative. Major Wallis, I am directed to place you in close arrest 
on charges of disloyal and treasonable conduct. By order of the 
Secretary of War.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ACCIDENTS OF HISTORY. 


ACCIDENTS and the merest trifles have played an important part in 
shaping the destinies of nations and the lives of countless thousands 
of men. The pages:of history bear evidence that some of the most 
momentous crises in the world’s affairs have hinged upon very slight 
circumstances, and many a great and costly war has been brought 
about by an incident trivial and even ridiculous. 

A flight of birds changed the history of America under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: When Columbus sailed westward over the 
unknown Atlantic he expected to reach Zipangu (Japan). After 
several days’ sail from Gomera, one of the Canary Islands, he became 
uneasy at not discovering Zipangu, which, according to his reckon- 
ing, should have been two hundred and sixteen nautical miles more 
to the east. After a long discussion he yielded to the opinion of 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the commander of the Pinta, and steered to 
the southwest. Pinzon was guided in his opinion by a flight of par- 
rots towards the southwest. The effect of this change in his course 
curiously exemplifies the influence of apparently trivial events in 
shaping the world’s affairs. Had Columbus kept his original route 
he would have entered the Gulf Stream, reached the coast of Florida 
and then probably been carried to Cape Hatteras and Virginia. The 
result would probably have been to give the present United States a 
Roman Catholic Spanish population instead: of a Protestant-English 
one, a circumstance of immeasurable importance. “Never,” wrote 
Humboldt, “had the flight of birds more important consequences.” 
It may be said to have determined the first settlements on the new 
continent and its distribution between the Latin and Germanic races. 

It was but a trifle that gave Spain for so many generations the 
lordship of the New World, and enabled her by the wealth which she 
derived from that source to become the most powerful nation in 
Europe. It is well known that Columbus, discouraged with the re- 
fusals which he met at so many courts, dispatched his brother Bar- 
tolomeo to ask aid from Henry VII. of England. But on the way the 
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messenger fell into the hands of pirates, and by the time he reached 
London was so destitute that he had to try and earn the money to 
clothe himself in proper style before he could be presented at court. 
But by that time it was too late. Even the fact that Ferdinand and 
Isabella furnished the funds to equip the expedition was mainly due 
to the accident that Juan Perez de Marchena, the Queen’s confessor, 
happened to be passing when the weary mariner was knocking at the 
door of La Rabida Monastery to beg a little bread and water for his 
boy Diego, and was impressed with the noble face of the dusty 
traveler. Had Bartolomeo reached London in time, had Columbus 
been a little later or earlier at the monastery door, the fate of Europe 
might have been changed, and the destiny of = Anglo-Saxon race 
altered. 

It is a Spanish tradition that the fate of Columbus overhung on 
on a game chess. For years the great navigator had haunted the 
Spanish court, trying to interest some one in his plans, but at last he 
determined to abandon the country and visit France. The night 
before his intended departure, he sought an audience with the Queen 
to communicate his intentions and to take his leave. The Queen 
asked him to wait, while she made another effort to interest the King. 
She found Ferdinand engaged at a game of chess, and disturbing 
him by her entrance caused him to lose a piece. Annoyed and irri- 
tated by the incident, the King, after rudely denouncing Columbus 
and his schemes, informed Isabella that the result of the petition would 
depend on the result of the game. It grew worse, and the chances 
were all against the launching of the expedition. But the Queen, 
overlooking the board, whispered to her august spouse a suggestion 
relative to a move that would be advantageous. The King followed 
the advice; the complexion of the game was quickly reversed, and 
Columbus’ dream of years was realized at last. 

Attila’s invasion of the Western Empire was brought about by 
the miniature of an Italian beauty. From A. D. 445 to 449, Attila 
was engaged in continual warfare with the Eastern Empire, but in 
the latter year, both sides being weary of the war, an attempt was 
made to arrange a treaty. An embassy from the Court of Theodos- 
ius was sent to the camp of Attila, and in the party was a young 
noble who was in love with Honorias, a relative of the Roman Im- 
perial family. Her picture he accidentally dropped in the tent of the 
savage chief, to whom it was presented the following day. Much 
impressed by the beauty of the face, Attila inquired in what part of 
the world such women were to be found. And when informed that 
it was an Italian beauty, he at once decided to march in that direct- 
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ion. In the year 450, with his columns of Asiatics, he swept all before 
him with fire and sword, marched through a part of Germany into 
France and at Chalons was overwhelmed by defeat. 

The Book of Samuel records how the history of Israel was 
affected by a chance walk of King David on the roof of his palace. 
It was on that occasion that he beheld for the first time the beautiful 
Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, the Hittite officer. He was a brave 
and faithful officer, and his courage was utilized by David to remove 
him from his path. But his death was in a measure revenged by 
the series of fierce intrigues, revolts and bloody rebellions that 
followed, through which the son of Bathsheba was eventually es- 
tablished on the throne as David’s successor. 

The fate of Hannibal also turned upon the result of a promenade. 
It was after he had crossed the Alps and entered Italy with winter 
quarters established at Capua. His residence was one of the best 
houses in the city, and while walking in the garden he heard a 
female voice singing not far away. Struck by the tones of the voice 
he issued an order that the singer should be brought before him. 
He was so greatly impressed by her charms that he at once attached 
her to his household, disposing of the husband by beheading him. 
Retribution followed closely upon the cowardly perpetration of the 
outrage. The balance of the winter was devoted to pleasure; dis- 
cipline and drills were practically abandoned, and with the advent 
of spring the Carthaginian army was so demoralized by the dissipa- 
tion of the city that its prestige was lost, and with it came the down- 
fall of Hannibal. 

If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, says Pascal, the con- 
dition of the world would have been different. His meaning is, that 
if Cleopatra had had a nose short to deformity, she would have 
failed to attract Antony, who would not have been drawn into the 
conduct which culminated in the loss of the battle of Actium, which 
loss made way for the close of the Roman Republic in the inaugura- 
tion of the Roman Empire. 

The marriage of Bertha with Ethelbert of Kent prepared the 
way for the conversion of England to Christianity. The loss of a 
horseshoe exerted a tremendous influence in the history and reign 
of Henry VIII. of England. After the fall of Annie Boleyn, the 
Papacy prepared overtures of reconciliation so favorable to the king 
that he concluded to accept them. A representative was sent from 
Rome with the dispatches, and when only a day’s journey from 
Calais, the horse cast a shoe and fell lame. As the horse was a 
favorite animal, the messenger determined to wait for a day rather 
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than take the chances of losing the horse. The next day the journey 
was resumed, and London was reached to find that Henry had that 
day been married to Jane Seymour, a Protestant; that Annie had 
been beheaded the day before, and all hope of a reconciliation was 
lost. The messenger was a day too late and the horseshoe had 
changed the bent of the nation’s history. 

The marriage of Emma of Normandy with Ethelrid the Uaiendy 
gave the conqueror an excuse for asserting his claim to the throne 
of England. The marriage of Henry I. with Matilda of Scotland 
reconciled the people to the conquest by restoring the line of Cerdic. 
The marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor of Aquitaine made England 
the first continental power in Western Europe, and thus produced 
the long struggle with France. The marriage of Henry VII. with 
Elizabeth of York closed the Wars of the Roses. The marriage of 
Henry VII.’s daughter Margaret with James I. led to the union be- 
tween England and Scotland. The marriage of Mary, James II.’s 
daughter, with William of Orange, gave the direction to the revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

A pair of gloves was the cause of a quarrel between Queen Anne 
and the Duchess of Marlboro which resulted in the treaty of Utrecht: 
The duchess inadvertently put on a pair of gloves belonging to the 
queen and upon discovering the fact threw them on the floor exclaim- 
ing: “Have I really worn anything which has touched the odious 
hands of that disagreeable woman?” Unfortunately for her grace, 
the doors had been left ajar; the queen heard all and never forgave 
her. 

Queen Anne’s gloves were not the only ones to bring on an im- 
portant political crisis. The Huguenots firmly believed that the 
death of Jeanne d’Albert was due to poison administered through 
a pair of gloves, purchased from Maitre Rene, an Italian perfumer. 
Immediately afterwards she was struck by a fatal illness, and the 
Huguenots whispered that it was not for naught that the Italian 
woman’s goods were so highly esteemed by Queen Catharine, for 
whom Queen Jeanne’s death proved most opportune. 

The Queen of France sent a ring and a glove to the King of 
Scotland for the purpose of inciting him to a quarrel with his brother- 
in-law, Henry III. Those fatal tokens lured James VI. to Flodden 
Field. 

History records one war that was caused by a glass of water, 
the war of the Spanish succession. A lady, Mrs. Masham, a cele- 
brated court beauty, was carrying a glass of water when she was 
obstructed by the Marquis de Torey. A slight scuffle ensued, and 
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the water was spilled. The marquis lost his temper and bad feeling 
ensued between the English and French courts, with the ultimate 
result that war was declared. The campaign cost France many 
severe battles, viz.: Blenheim, 1704; Ramillies, 1707; Audenardi, 
1708; and Malplaquit, 1709. 

Fully as absurd in its origin was the war that took place during 
the.commonwealth of Modena. A soldier stole a bucket from a 
public well belonging to the state of Bologna. Although the value 
of the article did not exceed a few pennies, the incident was the 
signal for a fierce and prolonged war. Henry, the king of Sardinia, 
assisted the Modenese to retain the bucket, and in one of the sub- 
sequent battles he was made a prisoner. The bucket is still exhibited 
in the tower of the cathedral of Modena. 

The cropping of Louis’ chin and flowing locks brought on three 
centuries of bloodshed. The archbishop of Rome had decreed that 
the French king as a penance should shave and have his hair 
cropped short. The change made in the appearance of the king 
was so startling that Queen Eleanor laughed aloud and openly 
ridiculed her spouse. So contemptible did he appear in her sight 
that she flirted outrageously with the Count of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry II. of England. The shaven king stood the disgrace for some 
time and finally sent to the Pope evidence of his grievance and 
succeeded in having the marriage declared null and void. Eleanor, 
finding herself free, married the count, and her dower, the rich 
provinces of Poitou and Geienne in Normandy, passed into the pos- 
session of Henry. Louis, hotly incensed, made an attack on Nor- 
mandy, and henceforth, for nearly 300 years, arose those bloody and 
devastating wars which cost France upward of 3,000,000 of lives. 
Thus war clouds have burst and millions of stout men have been 
slain owing to the whims of a monarch. 

Such a slight circumstance as a glass of wine changed the his- 
tory of France for nearly twenty years. Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, had a son, the Duke of Orleans, and heir to the throne, who 
always drank only a certain number of glasses of wine, because even 
one more made him tipsy. On a memorable morning he forgot to 
count the number of his glasses and took one more than usual. 
When entering his carriage, he stumbled, frightening the horses, and 
causing them to run. In attempting to leap from the carriage, his 
head struck the pavement, and he soon died. That glass of wine 
overthrew the Orleans rule, confiscated their property of twenty mil- 
lion pounds, and sent the whole family into exile. 
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If Mr. Grenville, in 1765, had not carried his memorable resolu- 
tion as to the expediency of charging stamp duties on the plantations 
of America, the Western world might still have been under British 
rule. In connection with this subject there is another slight, al- 
though remarkable, circumstance which Thackeray relates as fol- 
lows: “It was strange that in a savage forest of Pennsylvania, a 
young Virginian officer should fire a shot and waken up a war which 
was to last sixty years, which was to cover his own country and pass 
into Europe, to cost France her American colonies, to sever ours from 
her, and create the great Western Republic; to rage over the Old 
World when extinguished in the New; and of all the myriads en- 
gaged in the vast contest, to leave the prize of the greatest form with 
him who struck the first blow.” 

A sarcastic remark of Frederick the Great in relation to Elizabeth 
Petrovna of Russia roused the indignation of the Empress to such a 
pitch that her co-operation in the seven years’ war well-nigh dealt the 
finishing blow to Prussia’s struggles. Even Catherine II., suspicious 
of Potsdam after the scandal about Queen Elizabeth, carefully ex- 
amined her husband’s correspondence before she concluded an alliance 
with Frederick. Perhaps had she found Frederick II. condoling with 
Peter III. Europe might have been spared much misery, and Poland 
been yet in existence to have exerted her power and influence with the 
great empires. 

The fourth Caffir war that Great Britain had upon her hands began 
about a stolen hatchet, and the cutting down of a flagstaff at the Bay 
of Island involved that country in the Maori difficulties. The Crimean 
war ostensibly arose out of the disputed ownership of a church key; 
and as late as 1854, some men who were considered wise enough to 
sit in the British Parliament were ready to spend a considerable sum 
of money and sacrifice lives in order to settle the ownership of some 
long-legged hogs in the Falkland Islands. Porkers, indeed, have among 
good Christians been always a /leter rims causa belli. It is possible 
that a pig was at the bottom of the declaration of war in 1812, and 
the late Governor Corwin is responsible for this version of the story: 

In the spring of 1811, at the annual election in Rhode Island, in 
one of the towns the voting between the Federal or Republican parties 
had been for years very close, not more than a majority of one or two 
votes. The polls closed at 6 o’clock, and a Federal farmer, having 
delayed voting until late in the afternoon, hurriedly crossed his fields 
on foot to reach the polls. In passing his last fence he found one of 
his valuable pigs fast between the rails, and stopped to get it out, but 
found it more difficult than he expected. Succeeding finally, he 
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started on a run for the voting place, but when within one hundred 
feet of it the town clock struck six and the polls closed without his 
vote. The result was that a Democrat or war representative from that 
town was elected by one vote. When the General Assembly met a 
few weeks later, a Democratic or war United States Senator was 
chosen on joint ballot by one majority. In 1812 the declaration of 
war with England was carried in the United States Senate by one 
vote. General Jackson was nominated as major-general and confirmed 
by one vote January 8th, 1815. He commanded the army at the battle 
of New Orleans, gained a victory, became a popular military hero, 
and as his reward was elected and re-elected President of the United 
States, turned out all the Whigs, removed the deposits, vetoed the 
National bank bill, and all on account of that pig in Rhode Island 
that got fast in a rail fence. 

Louis Philippe threatened war against the Texan Republic because 
an irate citizen had shot the trespassing pigs of the French Ambassa- 
dor. As it was, he prevented the Lone Star sovereignty from floating 
their European loan, and thus the King and the pigs combined has- 
tened the annexation of Texas to the United States. 

The battle of the Nile was a turning point in history. But it could 
never have been fought had not Nelson’s fleet been permitted to re- 
victual at Syracuse, and into Syracuse it never would have gone had 
not the wife of the English Ambassador at Naples been accidentally 
aware that King Ferdinand was very foolish, and his Queen very 
much the reverse. 

The Dutch are said to have “jockeyed” the English out of Malacca 
in exchange for Java by representing on the map, which the envoys 
took for granted, the one territory as large, and the other as small; 
and among the most firmly rooted traditions of American diplomacy 
is one which represents the English Commissioner as arguing to the 
surrender of Oregon “because a country in which a salmon does not 
rise to the fly cannot be worth much.” 

The Shetland islanders have to thank the tempests of 1558, which 
wrecked one of Medina Sidonia’s vessels on their shores, for much 
industrial form and profit. Tradition runs that it was from the Span- 
ish survivors of the wreck that the Shetlanders learnt the arts of pre- 
paring and dyeing the delicate woolen fabrics now well known every- 
where. Many a useful invention, many a valuable discovery has been 
made public through the Chapter of Accidents. 

On the morning of the 1st of May, 1637, there occurred an incident 
that, unnoticed at the time, afterwards proved to be one of the turning 
points of history. Eight immigrant ships lay in the Thames ready to 
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sail. A body of Pilgrims were about to embark, and Oliver Cromwell 
and his famous cousin, John Hampden, were among them. But they 
were stopped at the landing by a guard of soldiers. The king had 
decreed that his subjects should not leave England. Cromwell stayed, 
and with him, as Macaulay wrote, “stayed the evil genius of the house 
of Stuart.” Had Cromwell and his friends been allowed to carry out 
their project of emigration, the whole history of the Civil War might 
have remained unwritten. 

Napoleon at one time was on the point of offering his sword to 
the Sultan, as at a later period Von Moltke actually did. It is curious 
now to speculate what would have been the present state of the 
Eastern question had Napoleon carried his intentions into effect; or 
supposing that Moltke had remained in the Turkish service, whether 
the Danish war would have been fought, or Prussia’s supremacy es- 
tablished at Sadowa or Sedan. Had not General Grant accidentally 
been on good terms with the Governor of Illinois, would he have been 
lucky enough to have obtained that volunteer colonelcy which trans- 
ferred him from the saddler’s shop in Galena to the White House in 
Washington ? 

A sabre of honor brought Marshal Ney to dishonor and death. 
When Napoleon entered Cairo on the 22d of July, 1793, he was pre- 
sented with three swords of honor, richly inlaid with precious stones. 
He brought them back to Europe, and in 1802 he gave one to Ney and 
another to Murat, keeping the third for himself. Ney received his 
at an Imperial reception; the sword passed from one to another of 
those present, among whom was a young subaltern of the Auvergn 
Regiment. When Napoleon escaped from Elba, Ney left the King 
and took sides with his former chief. After the allies entered Paris 
Ney made preparations to get out of the country, but his wife and a 
friend persuaded him that there was really no danger, and he decided 
to remain in France. Then came the order for his arrest; he fled to a 
castle in the possession of some friends and succeeded in reaching it 
without his presence being known. One day feeling tired he threw 
himself on a couch, first taking off his Oriental sword, which he always 
wore out of affection for the Emperor. Hearing voices, he sprang up 
and hurriedly left the room, forgetting his sword. A minute later a 
party of ladies and gentlemen entered the room, one of them being 
the young subaltern of the Auvergn Regiment, now a colonel. He 
at once recognized the sword, and calling in some gendarmes pro- 
ceeded to search the premises. Finding that he was discovered, Ney 
gave himself up quietly. On the 7th of December, 1815, the marshal, 
whose soubriquet was the Bravest of the Brave, the hero of a hundred 
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battles, was shot. Scarcely two months after, the owner of the second 
sword, Murat, had met his fate in the same way. 

Potemkin, the favorite of Catherine II. and founder of the power- 
ful family which bears his name, would doubtless have remained an 
obscure soldier had not a trivial incident, a chance, in fact, changed his 
destiny. After Catherine had deposed her weak husband, and herself 
assumed the sceptre, she was accustomed to parade the streets of St. 
Petersburg at the head of her troops. One day Potemkin noticed 
that her sword bore no knot. He boldly stepped forward, braving the 
knout for his insubordination, and offered his. The Czarina accepted 
it, and, struck by the handsome lieutenant, asked his name and regi- 
ment, and if he would not like to serve her in the palace. 

The condition of the weather has always been regarded as omi- 
nous of good, or the reverse, in accordance with its character. The 
“sun of Austerlitz” is frequently quoted, while “Queen’s weather” 
has become a proverbial saying. The unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, returned to her native land on August 19th, 1561. John Knox 
alludes to the day as one of peculiarly evil appearance and omen, “The 
very face of heaven,” he says, “at the time of her arrival did mani- 
festly speak what comfort was brought into the country with her; 
to wit, sorrow, dolor, darkness and impiety. In the memory of man 
that day of the year was never seen a more dolorous face of the heaven 
than was at her arrival, which two days after did so continue; for 
besides the surface wet, and corruption of the air, the mist was so 
thick and so dark that scarce might any man spy another the length 
of two butts. The sun was not sun to shine for two days before and 
two days after. That forewarning God gave to us. But, alas! the 
most part were blind.” 

Many of the great battles which have decided the course of the 
world’s history have been fought under atmospheric conditions which 
have exerted a preponderating influence in deciding the results. 

Arminius the Goth defeated the Romans under Varus during a 
terrific thunder storm, which, according to Dion, so terrified the 
Romans that they became demoralized. 

When Xerxes invaded Greece a violent storm at sea sunk some 
four hundred of his ships and transports and left him comparatively 
helpless in the face of the enemy. 

At the battle of Cannae, Hannibal took advantage of a strong 
wind to place himself so that, while the Romans were blinded with 
the dust, his forces had the wind at their back. 

The Norman conquest of England was almost ruined by a violent 
gale which scattered William’s ships and drove them back to the 
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coast of France. At Crecy, it is well known that the rain storm which 
relaxed the strings of the Genoese bowmen practically rendered them 
useless, while the English archers, who had kept their strings dry, 
were able to demoralize the French vanguard by their skillful shoot- 
ing. The battles of Towton and Barnet were both practically decided 
by the assistance which the elements rendered to the Yorkists, first 
in the shape of a blinding snow storm, and second through the medium 
of a dense fog. 

The Spanish Armada would not have been so easily vanquished 
but for a violent gale which heeled the Spanish ships over to such an 
extent that they were easily hulled by the English, while their own 
broadsides flew high in the air. The final destruction of the fleet by a 
tempest needs no description, anymore than do the frightful sufferings 
of Napoleon’s army in the retreat from Moscow, in which ice and snow 
accomplished far more than the armies of the Czar. At Waterloo 
the weather proved of inestimable value and importance to the allied 
forces. Victor Hugo thus alludes to the subject: 

“* * * * * * Tf it had not rained on the night between the 
17th and 18th of June, 1815, the future of Europe would have been 
changed; a few drops of rain more or less made Napoleon oscillate. 
In order to make Waterloo the end of Austerlitz, Providence only 
required a little rain, and a cloud crossing the sky at a season when 
rain was not expected was sufficient to overthrow an empire. The 
battle of Waterloo could not begin till half-past eleven, and that gave 
Blucher time to.come up. Why? Because the ground was moist, and it 
was necessary for it to become firmer that the artillery might maneuver. 
Napoleon was an artillery officer, and always showed himself one; 
all his battle plans are made for projectiles. Making artillery con- 
verge on a given point was his key to victory. He treated the strategy 
of the opposing general as a citadel, and breached it; he crushed the 
weak point under grapeshot, and he began and ended his battles with 
artillery. Driving in squares, pulverizing regiments, breaking lines, 
destroying and dispersing masses of troops, all this must be done by 
striking, striking, striking, incessantly, and he confided the task to 
artillery. It was a formidable method, and, allied to genius, rendered 
this gloomy pugilist of war invincible for fifteen years. 

“On June 18th, 1815, he counted the more on his artillery, because 
he held the numerical superiority. Wellington had only 159 guns, 
while Napoleon had 240. Had the earth been dry and the artillery 
able to move, the action would have begun at 6 A. M. It would have 
been won and over by 2 P. M., three hours after the Prussian inter- 
lude. The battle began late, for Napoleon, as we have explained, was 
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accustomed to hold all his artillery in hand like a pistol, aiming first 
at one point, then at another of the battle, and he resolved to wait 
until the field batteries could gallop freely, and for this purpose it 
was necessary that the sun should appear and dry the ground. But 
the sun did not come out; it was no longer the rendezvous of Auster- 
litz. When the first cannon shot was fired, the English General Col- 
ville drew out his watch, and saw that it was twenty-five minutes to 
twelve.” 

The passage of the Neiman by the French army, and its conse- 
quent entry on Russian territory may be said to have been Napoleon’s 
first step towards his ultimate defeat and ruin. A terrible thunder 
storm occurred on this occasion, according to M. de Segur’s account 
of the Russian campaign. When Napoleon commenced the retreat by 
which he yielded all the country beyond the Elbe (and which may be, 
therefore, reckoned the second step towards his downfall), it was 
accompanied by a thunderstorm more remarkable from occurring at 
such a season. The first step towards his second downfall, or the 
third towards his final ruin, was his advance against the British force 
at Quatre Bras on the 17th of June, 1815. This also was accompanied 
by an awful thunder storm, which (though gathering all the fore- 
noon) commenced at the very moment he made his attack on the 
British rear-guard with Ney’s corps about 3 P. M. when the first gun 
fired was instantly responded to by a tremendous peal of thunder. 
Again at St. Helena, where thunder storms are unknown, the last 
breath of Napoleon passed away in the midst of a furious tempest. 

Thunder to Wellington was the precursor of victory and triumph. 
Witness the above introduction to the crowning victory of Waterloo, 
the terrible thunder that scattered the horses of the dragoons on the 
eve of Salamanca, also the similar storm on the night preceding 
Saougal. 

It is a mistake to imagine that superstition is a weakness confined 
to seamen or persons of feeble and uncultured minds. Men possess- 
ing the strongest intellects have been swayed by almost childish credu- 
lity with regard to the supernatural. A few remarkable instances will 
no doubt prove interesting to the reader. 

The great Napoleon was a firm believer in presentiments. Once, 
when he was anxiously awaiting news from Egypt, he heard that a 
Nile boat had run ashore, and that the crew had been put to death. 
This boat bore the name of “L’Italie.” Napoleon was much concerned 
when he heard this last piece of news. He looked upon it as an omen 
that his hopes of annexing Italy to France were to be shattered. Noth- 
ing would induce him to believe the contrary. ‘My presentiments 
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never deceive me,” he said; “all is ruined; I am satisfied that my con- 
quest is lost.” The presentiment in this case certainly became true. 

A famous writer has said of Napoleon: “He was all star and 
destiny.” Certainly it is that Napoleon had faith in his star, and it 
appeared to be the ruling omen of his entire career. General Rapp, 
who for a long period was Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, refers to the sub- 
ject in his interesting memoirs. 

Rapp had just returned from the siege of Danzig, and seeking 
Napoleon’s presence’ found him gazing intently through the window, 
his eyes fixed upon the heavens. It was some time before the Emperor 
noticed the presence of Rapp, when, suddenly seizing him by the arm, 
he exclaimed: “Look there; up there!” “I see nothing but the pale, 
twinkling stars,” replied the astute aide-de-camp quietly. ‘What!’ 
exclaimed the Emperor, excitedly, “ is it possible that you do not see 
my star; the fiery red one, almost as large as the moon. It is before 
you now, and ah, how brilliant.” Then warming up at the sight, he 
fairly shrieked as he cried out: “It has never abandoned me for a 
single instant. I see it on all great occasions; it commands me to go 
forward; it is my sign of good fortune, and where it leads I will 
follow.” 

The Roman admiral, Appius Claudius, on being informed by 
the Augurs on the eve of an engagement that the sacred chickens 
would not eat, said, ‘““Let them drink then,” and ordered them thrown 
overboard, after which he attacked the Carthaginian fleet and re- 
ceived a terrible thrashing. 

The astute Bismarck was superstitious, the number 13 having a 
very deep meaning for him. He would never sit down to table when 
he makes the thirteenth. Count Bismarck Bohlen states that one 
day in 1870, at Rheims, when the Chancellor gave a dinner, one of 
the invitations had to be countermanded, because otherwise there 
would have been thirteen at table. General Boyer, Bazaine’s envoy, 
arrived at the German headquarters at Versailles on Friday, October 
Ist, but Bismarck would not see him till the next day, saying that he 
would never do anything of importance on any Friday, much less 
on a Friday the date of which coincided with the anniversary of 
Horchkirk, Jena and Auerstadt. He was talking one day of a de- 
feat the Germans had experienced in the course of the campaign of 
1870. “I beg you to observe, gentlemen,” he said, “that that hap- 
pened on a Friday.” Bismarck did not believe in a lucky or an 
unlucky day, but believed that his life was seriously influenced by a 
mystic number. 

The prosaic Dr. Johnson always counted his steps before enter- 
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ing any place, so as to arrange that his right foot should always 
precede his left; or, again, touching every post which he passed 
along a certain route, fearing that, if he missed one, some misfortune 
would befall him. 

Lord Wolseley writes: “I not only believe in many supersti- 
tions, but I hug them with the warmest affection. They link me, if 
not with a spiritual world of which I know nothing, at least with a 
glorious and artistic and picturesque past of which history has told 
me much. I believe in ghosts and in amulets; I have worn out the 
rims of several hats since I have been in Dublin through my saluta- 
tions of single magpies. That mystic bird abounds in Ireland, and 
I would not on any account walk under a ladder, etc.; in fact, I am 
prone to adopt any superstition I am told of which I find others be- 
lieve in.” 

The Shah of Persia is superstitious. He always carries with 
him when he travels a circle of amber which is said to have fallen 
from heaven in Mohammed’s time and which renders the wearer in- 
vulnerable; a casket of gold which makes him invisible at will, and 
a jeweled star which is potent to make conspirators instantly confess 
their crimes, is always worn upon his person. 

Abraham Lincoln, a few days before his death, had a vivid dream 
in which he beheld his own body lying in state. The vision made 
a great impression upon him and he was rallied on account of it by 
his wife. Ulysses S. Grant would not have been a military man 
had it not been that his rival for a West Point cadetship had been 
found to have six toes on each foot instead of five. General Grant 
was a firm believer in dreams, and to dream of china crockery was 
sure to be followed by good luck. The night before he received his 
appointment as colonel of the Illinois regiment he dreamed of being 
in a field filled with beautiful china. He immediately informed his 
wife that prosperity was about to dawn upon their fortunes. Admi- 
ral Farragut, when at the masthead of his flagship praying for Divine 
aid previous to passing the forts at Mobile Bay, distinctly heard a 
voice saying, “Keep on, keep on.” Nelson always kept a horseshoe 
nailed to the mizzenmast of his flagship Victory. 

Regarding celebrated statesmen and their superstitions, it is said 
that Secretary Carlisle would begin no new thing on Friday. Secre- 
tary Blaine would never turn back to enter his house, after leaving 
it, in case he had forgotten anything. Secretary Folger all his life 
believed that there was a charm for him in the number three. He 
laughed at it, but let it dominate him. Such a hard-headed old 
statesman as Thaddeus Stevens believed that there was luck in pick- 
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ing up pins. He never passed one, if he saw it, without picking it 
up, getting the point before him. Senator Chandler counts white 
horses for luck. He counts every one that he sees, until he reaches 
thirty-nine, and then he begins over again. Senator Sherman would not 
extend his left hand in greeting or receive one extended to him. 
Senator Edmunds regarded it as unlucky if the first person he met 
on emerging from his house was a woman, and would return for a 
fresh start. 

The list of distinguished names, each having some peculiar notion 
or pet superstition, is by no means exhausted. But a sufficient num- 
ber of illustrations have been given to convince the most skeptical 
that beliefs in omens and trifles are by no means confined to one 
class of people; while the slight circumstances and chapter of acci- 
dents, as borne out in history, in determining great events, would 
furnish material for a large and curious volume. 

H. D. Situ, 
U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT 
HAPPENED IN MANILA BAY 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


On the evening of January 11, about nine o'clock, we picked up the 
Monadnock’s anchor very quietly, and headed in towards Fort San 
Antonio. The night was very dark, and it was somewhat difficult to 
see where we were going, and especially to avoid the fish stakes and 
nets. Lieutenant-Commander McCrackin was in command; he stood 
in the bow, and gave his orders in regard to the helm and engines to 
me on the bridge. 

The next morning, we found that the alarm of the day before had 
been a false alarm, at least for the present. But the Monadnock was 
got into position near Fort San Antonio, and cleared for action, to 
support her. 

I received permission to go ashore that afternoon, and I went up 
to Manila. About four o’clock, my wife and I drove down in a cara- 
metta to Fort San Antonio, to look at the arrangement of the fort 
and the American and Filipino trenches near it. I thought it would 
be interesting to both of us, and that even a slight knowledge of the 
intrenchments might be of assistance to me, if the Monadnock should 
have to open fire. 

We drove up to the gate of the fort, and got out of the carametta, 
and asked permission to go in; but the sentry told us that no one was 
allowed. I asked the sentry to send word to the commanding officer 
that an officer of the Monadnock would like to call.on him, and in 
a few minutes a young officer with the rank marks of first lieutenant 
came to the gate and invited us in. He escorted us all about the fort, 
and took us up on the parapet, and showed us how the American line 
of intrenchments, which had been the Spanish, ran to the east, that 
is, perpendicular to the beach for about a thousand yards, and then ran 
to the northeast. He also pointed out on the other side of the little 
river near the fort, less than a thousand yards away, the line of 
intrenchments that was now held by the Filipino insurgents, and that 
had been held before the capture of the city by the Americans. The 
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officer’s bearing was so officer-like towards both his men and towards 
us, and so gentle and courteous, that I thought he must be a regular 
and a graduate from West Point. But he said that he was a volunteer 
from South Dakota, and had never had any military experience or 
training whatever, except when serving with a militia company in 
South Dakota. 

We talked about the situation, and he said he thought it was very 
serious ; that he knew that there were several thousand Filipinos in 
front of him, although he did not know exactly how many, and that 
they could attack his fort and take it at any time, if they simply made 
up their minds to do it, because they would be so overwhelming in 
numbers. He said that his soldiers by this time were thoroughly 
exasperated with the Filipinos, and wanted to fight them, and he felt 
quite sure from certain signs that the Filipinos felt in the same way 
towards them. He said it was only a matter of time before war would 
break out, and that when it did it would be fierce and bitter. 

I said we had been thinking it might be possible that the Monad- 
nock would be attacked, as the Filipinos could get together a large 
number of canoes up the river, and come down and board her, 
and try to overwhelm us by the force of their numbers. I added 
that, of course, they could not really succeed in doing this, because 
we could get on top of the superstructure, and close the iron doors, 
and fire down on them, but that nevertheless we were keeping a very 
bright lookout, thinking that they might try it. 

He replied: “Oh, no; they’re afraid of you; they are awfully 
afraid of those big guns on your ships; they’ll never go near you. But 
they’re not a bit afraid of us. They know they have better guns than 
we have, and smokeless powder, which we haven’t ; and every Filipino 
thinks he’s just as good a soldier as an American.” 

I told him that my wife and I would like to drive out farther and 
go inside the insurgent lines; both from feelings of curiosity to see 
what they were like, and also from a desire to know the nature of the 
intrenchments and position, because it might help me on board the 
Monadnock, when the fighting began. He looked at me doubtfully, 
but said nothing. So I asked him if he thought it would be dangerous 
for us to drive down there. He hesitated and then laughed in an 
embarrassed way and said: 

“Well, I don’t know; I can’t say that it would be exactly danger- 
ous, but on the other hand I don’t like to advise you to do it. I don’t 
suppose the Filipino officers would want to have you hurt, but we 
don’t know how much control they have over their men. Any private 
soldier, for instance, might shoot you in the back.” 
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My wife and I talked this over for a moment, and then concluded 
we would try it anyway. 

The officer accompanied us to the carriage and bade us good-bye 
very pleasantly, and as we drove off he said: 

“Now keep a lookout, and if you see signs of any commotion, turn 
right around and come back; you know I couldn’t possibly give you 
any assistance until it would be too late.” 

We thanked him and drove farther down the road, then turned 
to the left and then to the right, and went across a short bridge over 
the little river, and found ourselves among a large body of men, 
among whom were many women. 

The men were nearly all dressed in the uniform of the Filipino 
army, and were armed with muskets. They seemed to be in good order, 
and some of them saluted me as we drove by, but after we had gone 
about a quarter of a mile beyond the river that separated the Ameri- 
can lines from the Filipino lines I recalled the officer’s warning, and, 
looking behind, I saw that great numbers of the people were watching 
us, and that a crowd was following the carriage. I told the driver 
at once to turn around and go back. My wife objected, and said that 
she wanted to drive farther into the camps, but I said: “Not much, 
we’ve gone too far already, and if the admiral knew that I had come 
down here with you, he’d put me under suspension, and I wouldn’t 
blame him.” 

We drove back through the lines without molestation, and I was 
saluted as before. 

The next day my wife and daughter left in the King Sing for a 
trip througli India and Egypt, and I went back to the Monadnock. 
The King Sing went out just before evening; and as she got over 
towards the west, I could see her form outlined with intense distinct- 
ness against the background of a gorgeous tropical sunset. 

For two or three weeks nothing happened to break the subdued 
tension of the situation. People went to and fro in Manila, shopkeepers 
plied their trade, and, to a casual observer, everything looked -peace- 
ful, except the sentries pacing at frequent intervals in the streets, reg- 
iments of soldiers drilling, and the keen, watchful look on the face 
of everybody ; for everybody knew that all through Manila there were 
thousands of Filipinos who hated us just as much as the armed Fili- 
pinos who surrounded the city. The American authorities were con- 
tinually finding arms and ammunition hidden away in houses, and con- 
tinually arresting Filipinos on suspicion. It was known that the in- 
surgents inside and the insurgents outside were in continuous commu- 
nication; and every two or three days, a report would come out that 
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that night there would be a combined movement made by the insur- 
gents inside and outside upon the Americans. The expectation we had 
was that the insurgents outside would make an attack on our sol- 
diers in the intrenchments at all points, which would require that near- 
ly all our soldiers stationed inside the city should be sent to their sup- 
port; and that, when this was done, the insurgents inside would seize 
their arms, and overpower the guards left in the city, and then attack 
the Americans in the intrenchments from the rear. Some of the 
officers in our fleet still had their wives in Manila, and some Army 
officers too. Many of them were at the Hotel de Oriente. 

On the afternoon of February third, I went up to Manila in my 
capacity as caterer of the wine mess, and went out to the beer brewery 
to get some beer. After doing this I went to the Hotel de Oriente 
to see how some of the ladies were feeling, who were my friends. I 
found that they were in a state of repressed excitement, but seemingly 
fearless. I was about to leave, to go back to the Monadnock, when 
Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Peterson, wives of officers, asked me to take din- 
ner with them at the hotel. I was very glad to accept, though I knew 
I would get awretched dinner, for our opportunities for feminine com- 
panionship were few, and had to be seized when they came. One of the 
ladies had a pleasant parlor on the corner, from which a very good 
view of the large plaza in front of the hotel could be got. So, after 
dinner we three sat in this room and enjoyed the sight of the moon- 
light resting so softly on the large buildings and the fountain in the 
plaza, and the sound of an occasional piano or guitar. One of the la- 
dies said: 

“How peaceful everything seems, and yet how peaceful it isn’t!” 
and she pointed down the street. 

There, in the dim light, could be seen in the distance, a dark, ir- 
regular mass of men, that swayed slightly from side to side with a 
periodic motion. It was advancing towards us. At intervals in the 
mass were little streaks of light that seemed as if reflected from 
bayonets and swords. Then came the muffled cadence of a marching 
step. Then came a faint, metallic clatter of accoutrements, keeping 
time with the step, as a thousand foot-falls struck the ground to- 
gether. Nearer came the American regiment. The sight and the 
sound grew clearer. Then the regiment passed beneath our window ; 
the rhythmical, echoing foot-beat, unrelieved by music, and the set 
faces, and the grim suggestion of war, and all war means. Then the 
sight and the sound died very slowly away; and the quiet place was 
as it was before. 

The effect on the ladies was at first reassuring, but afterwards dis- 
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tinctly disquieting. I asked them if they felt frightened, and they 
said, “No.” I told them there was nothing to be frightened at, yet I 
did not feel that I was telling the precise truth. One of them said: 

“We're not frightened exactly, but then it isn’t altogether pleasant. 
I believe myself that there really is danger, but I don’t know; every- 
thing’s horribly uncertain. We all know that thousands of Filipinos 
here would like to kill us, and here we are entirely unprotected. We 
can’t trust even the doors of our room on their hinges, or the bolts. 
Any Filipino could break in any of these doors. All the servants 
in the hotel are Filipinos, and we are entirely alone among all of them. 
We're waiting every minute for the sound of a rifle, and when it comes 
we'll know what it means.” 

The other lady said: “Oh! I don’t think there’s any danger at all. 
The Filipinos are afraid of the Americans and they'll never rise 
against them. They’ll talk and bluster, but they’ll never really try to 
fight them.” 

“Yes,” said the first speaker, “perhaps their leaders wouldn’t want 
them to, but suppose that any Filipino along this line of intrenchments 
gets into a fight with an American soldier and fires his musket at him; 
don’t you suppose that both lines will be in battle in less than five 
minutes; and do you imagine the thousands of Filipinos in Manila 
are going to do nothing when that happens? Now I don’t like to say 
that I’m afraid, but sometimes I wake in the night and think I hear 
a noise in the hotel and a rifle shot. I tell you it’s awful.” 

I had a feeling, not unpleasant, that these ladies liked to have me 
there; that my uniform gave them a feeling of protection, though I 
knew that I was just as helpless as they, for I had not even a pen- 
knife as a weapon. I said that I thought there was no real danger, 
at least for the present, but that I felt sure that there would be danger 
in time, and that I thought they ought to leave Manila as soon as they 
could. Then we went down to the plaza to shake off the nervous 
feeling that had taken possession of us, and enjoyed the beauty and 
quiet of the scene. When I walked back with them to the door of 
the hotel and bade them good-night, and the door of the hotel closed 
after them, I felt that they were going into danger. 

I got a carriage, and drove through the moonlit streets. I told the 
driver to go slowly, for it was an intense pleasure to watch the moon- 
light, and the shadows, on the streets, and on the buildings, and the 
churches, and to imagine to myself the dark plots going on beneath 
those roofs that now looked so very white and peaceful; and then 
imagine what would happen if one rifle shot rang out. 

I soon got abreast of where the Monadnock lay, to a place where 
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there were Filipino boats. But I could not find any Filipino boatmen. 
This gave me an unpleasant feeling, but I walked about and soon 
found a sentry. I told him my plight, and he called for the corporal 
of the guard. The corporal said: “All right, sir; I’ll find you a couple 
of men.” He went away in the darkness and soon came back with two 
Filipinos, and they took me down to a canoe. On the beach the cor- 
poral said to me quietly: 

“Are you armed, sir?” 

“No, I haven’t a thing.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t trust these fellows, sir; perhaps you’d better 
pretend that you are armed.” 

The Filipinos motioned me to get into the bow of the canoe, but I 
said: “No, I’ll sit in the stern,” for I had no desire to have one of 
them hit me over the head from behind with his paddle. So I sat down 
in the stern and made them sit forward with their backs to me, and 
I let them see that I had my hand behind my right hip, as if I had 
a revolver. 

The Monadnock lay about three-quarters of a mile from the beach, 
and I could see her low, black hull, and her turrets, and her military 
mast, grimly outlined against the sky. She seemed powerful and awful 
in the night ; and when I got on board, I took pleasure in fancying that 
I was entering into the welcome protection of some benignant monster. 

The next day was very dull during daylight; but about eight 
o’clock in the evening, while several of us were standing on the 
bridge, trying to get what little air there was, watching the lights 
and the vaguely outlined buildings of the quiet city, suddenly and 
clearly came the crack of that rifle shot. 

The first sound came from the north, but almost instantly it en- 
circled the entire city. We looked at each other, and some one said: 
“That’s it.” Then we listened to the rattle of the rifles ; and the rattle 
kept increasing. Sometimes we could see flashes not very far away. 

We sounded the electric alarm, and went to general quarters, and 
turned on our searchlights. We got up ammunition and loaded the 
guns, and went to our stations for battle. We swept the beach with our 
searchlights near Fort San Antonio. But we could not see any signs 
of attack there from either side, and no boats. Nothing but the smooth 
water, and the fish stakes, and the sharp angles of the fort. 

We waited in keen and almost silent watchfulness for an hour, but 
nothing happened. The sound of firing finally lessened, and then 
McCrackin decided that there was nothing more that we could do 
just then. So most of the men were allowed to turn in, but a large 
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force was kept on deck armed. The engines were kept ready to 
move at a moment’s notice, and all preparations were continued for 
battle. 

The next day, Sunday, the fight began in earnest all around Ma- 
nila. The American army at once showed the difference that existed 
between the American idea of fighting and the Spanish idea of fight- 
ing. I mean that the American army at once prepared to advance 
and in all directions. All the troops stationed in the southern part 
of Manila, where the Monadnock lay, occupied at once the line of 
intrenchments that ran from Fort San Antonio east to Block House 
No. 14, facing the Filipino intrenchments on the other side of the 
little river. 

The duty of the Monadnock was to support Fort San Antonio, 
and shell the ground to the south of her, over which the Ameri- 
can troops were to advance. We were within musket range of 
the insurgents, and we could plainly see the white hats which 
they foolishly wore. In the forenoon and the early part of the 
afternoon, they fired a good deal at the Monadnock, but only 
two of our men were hit. One of them got a very curious wound. 
He was standing at the forward hatch, facing aft, with his head 
turned down on the left side. A Mauser bullet, coming down, entered 
his right cheek, passed through his jaw on the right side, went under 
his tongue, under his jaw on the left side, through his neck, entered 
his left shoulder behind his collar bone, and finally lodged in the mus- 
cles behind his shoulder, whence Surgeon Steele extracted it. 

We found some difficulty in the Monadnock in reading the army’s 
signals, and making sure we were firing right; and we feared, of 
course, firing into our own soldiers. So I asked the captain to let me 
go ashore, and see the officer in command of the fort, and arrange 
a system of signals, by which we would know how to fire. He gave 
me permission, and so I got into a steam launch, and had it tow a 
dinghy towards the beach. I did not steer directly towards the fort, 
because I knew that the right of the Filipino line went northeast, 
parallel to the American line beyond Block House No. 14, and that 
they were firing towards the west; so that if I went directly toward 
the fort, I should be in the line of fire, and in unnecessary danger 
of being hit. So I headed somewhat north of the fort, until the 
water began to shoal ; then I got into the dinghy, and pulled in to the 
beach, until the keel touched bottom. Then I had two sailors carry 
me to the beach, for I had a new pair of white shoes on. 

The beach was flat for about twenty feet back from the water, 
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where it met a line of little sand hills about three feet high. I told my 
two men to lie down and wait for me, and then I ran down the beach 
towards the fort. Pretty soon I heard bullets singing over my head, 
and then I crouched down and ran along, doubled up, behind the 
sand hills. I soon reached the northern wall of the fort. I ran along 
it, and in a few moments more ran into the gate. 

I found the fort full of soldiers, with their muskets in their hands, 
and their belts on, but sitting or lying down. I found the commanding 
officer near a telegraph instrument. He had just received a report 
from somewhere. I do not remember exactly what the report was, 
but I remember that part of it was that “the barefoots were running 
in all directions.” This news was given to the men in the fort, 
and they received it very quietly. 

After arranging a simple system of signals with the commanding 
officer about how the Monadnock was to fire I went up on the parapet. 
It was rather exciting there, because bullets from Filipino sharpshoot- 
ers using smokeless powder were coming over fast, and one could 
only hear the singing of the bullets, without seeing any smoke; so I 
stuck my head cautiously over the top of the parapet, and there, look- 
ing to the east, I could see our line of intrenchments running east- 
ward to Block House 14. Our men were lying down behind them, 
but some of the officers were on horseback. They were just preparing 
to make an advance, and so I stayed there awhile, watching them. 
In a few moments, I heard a dull, shuffling noise in the fort; and, 
looking behind me, I saw the men in the fort slowly and gravely fall- 
ing in. I was surprised to see the quietness with which they did it. 
There was no apparent enthusiasm and no bravado, but instead a de- 
termined calmness. They were all volunteers. Nine-tenths of them 
had never heard a bullet whistle before to-day. They were ordered 
to advance towards an enemy of.whom they knew nothing except 
that they were brave and cruel. They did not know how many there 
were, but they knew that there might be a very great many. I saw 
these men march out of the fort, and fall in line outside the fort, in 
line with the intrenchments. They walked out steadily, with fixed 
faces ; some very pale. 

I saw it was time for me to get back to my ship, so I ran to my 
boat, and I was quickly towed to the Monadnock. I had scarcely 
reached her, when the army signalled that they were ready to ad- 
vance. Then the Monadnock steamed slowly towards the south, fir- 
ing her ten-inch and her four-inch guns and her various rapid-fire 
guns, ahead of the American advancing line, whose right rested on 
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the beach, and was marked by a red flag. By watching this red flag, 
we were able to tell how far the line had advanced. 

The land into which the army marched was thickly wooded and had 
been full of insurgents. Before we began to fire we could see a long 
line of straw hats over the Filipino intrenchments facing the north, 
but they quickly disappeared after the Monadnock began to fire. The 
light bullets of our soldiers were very ineffective against the deep, 
thick underbrush and the trees; but the five hundred pound shell of 
the Monadnock crashed through them; and we heard afterwards that 
most of the damage done was done by her guns, and that her ten- 
inch shells did more good in driving the enemy back than anything 
else. Her fire was so effective, in fact, that our soldiers found much 
less resistance than they expected, and that night got as far as Pasai. 
But there was great loss of life on both sides. In one spot near Block 
House No. 14 there were found twelve American soldiers killed 
and forty-one wounded. The Monadnock and the Charleston took 
up positions abreast of Pasai as supports; and all that night there 
was much signalling from the shore to us and from us to the flagship. 

The fire of the Monadnock’s guns that day was extremely accu- 
rate, and this was due principally to the telescope sights with which 
the guns were fitted. This was my first opportunity to observe their 
usefulness in war, and I felt a pride, which I think may be pardoned, 
in seeing my invention work so well; my despised invention, long 
condemned by the navy and by naval officers, for whose sake I had 
endured those years of misunderstanding that, I hope, none but in- 
ventors ever know. 

The next two or three days were quiet in the Monadnock, for the 
Americans had driven back all the insurgents, and everything 
seemed to be quiet in the vicinity. But about a week after, we heard 
the sound of firing from near Cavite, and saw volumes of flame and 
smoke rising. We found afterwards that the town of San Roque, 
which was near Cavite, had been occupied by insurgents, that they 
had received notice from the American authorities to leave before a 
certain time, and that, before that time, they had set fire to all the 
houses ; and the houses burned like kindling wood. The Buffalo and 
Manila then shelled the place, and drove the insurgents out, and then 
our troops advanced from Cavite and took possession. We of the 
Monadnock did not attach much importance to this incident at the 
time; but we attached more importance to it later, when we found 
that all our laundry had been in process of washing in San Roque, 
and had been burnt up with the town. 

About the eighth, the Monadnock was ordered to leave her station 
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near Pasai, which was now occupied by the right wing of the Ameri- 
can troops south of Manila, and go close in to Boca de Vista, which 
was occupied by the left wing of the American troops north of Manila. 
We understood that the insurgents had been driven far south from 
Manila, but that they had moved in large numbers around the city 
till they got north of it, that our army was to advance towards them 
and try to drive them back, and that the Monadnock was to support 
its left flank. The Monadnock, on account of her shallow draught, 
could go in closer to the beach than any of our other ships, except 
the Monterey, which was station ship at Cavite, and it was for this 
reason that the Monadnock had been chosen to do this work. 

We took a position one evening abreast the town of Tondo. The 
next morning we could not see any soldiers or any sign of military 
activity, but we saw an extraordinary procession of people walking 
hurriedly north along the beach, and then disappearing behind trees, 
by a road abreast of our ship, that seemed to recede from the beach, 
but still seemed to go towards the north. These people were Filipino 
men, women and children, but mostly women and children. With 
their bright colored dresses and quick movements, they made a pic- 
turesque appearance, and one might imagine that this was some gala 
day. But if one looked at the people through a telescope, he would 
see that every one was carrying something. They came directly out 
of the town of Tondo, but some of:them, we found afterwards, had 
come from Binondo, which was about a mile farther south, and all 
of them were simply abandoning their homes. They were in fear of 
bombardment and all the other dangers of war, civilized and barbar- 
ous, and they were going away and taking all the household goods 
they could. This exodus lasted for three days, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, and a sadder sight I never saw. Then the Filipinos 
burnt the town of Tondo to the ground, all of its inhabitants having 
fled. 

During the few days that had now gone by since the breaking 
out of the insurrection, we had often wondered what had become of 
the ladies who had been in the Hotel de Oriente. We found about 
this time that when the first rifle shot sounded through the city, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, they recognized instantly what it 
meant, and acted with composure, although they were dreadfully 
frightened. They did not, and could not, know how many Filipinos in 
Manila would rise, or how well armed they might be, or what sort of 
plans the Filipinos might have made; so they had simply to look for- 
ward to what Fate might have in store for them, without being able 
to influence her very much. But in ten minutes, an officer appeared 
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at the hotel, saying that he had come to tell the ladies that he had 
a platoon of soldiers there and some carriages, and to ask them to come 
down and get into the carriages; the soldiers would escort them to 
the office of the Captain of the Port, which was situated near the 
mouth of the Pasig river. 

The ladies had been living for days in expectation of some quick 
turn of affairs, and it took them a very short time to put their im- 
portant belongings together, and get into the carriages. The conse- 
quence was that in an hour after the first rifle shot, all had been es- 
corted in safety to the office of the Captain of the Port, and there 
put into boats that were ready, and taken on board a transport. 
There they found rooms prepared for them. It was an anxious 
night they spent on board the transport and an anxious day 
thereafter ; but they were safe on board, and their only anxiety was 
for their husbands, fathers or brothers, some of whom were in the 
navy ships, and some were in the trenches. From the deck of the 
transport they could see the firing of the navy ships, and hear 
the sound of musketry on shore, and form some idea of how the day 
was going. Although the time was exciting and anxious for them, 
they beheld a spectacle of much grandeur which they will never forget. 

About this time we received a large mail from the United States 
and a great manynewspapers. We smiled as we read the long and able 
articles with which they all were filled, proving that “the peaceful 
solution of the Philippine question” was at hand. 

For the next three weeks, the Monadnock did a lot of small firing, 
and a good deal of watching the army’s operations on the shore. 
One day was very much like another. I recall one day, for what 
reason I do not know, for its incidents were much like those of other 
days. We were ordered to be ready at early daylight, as the army 
was to advance, and we were to render them what assistance we 
could. The firing began right abreast of us about seven o’clock. We 
had gone somewhat beyond Boca de Vitas and were abreast of Mala- 
bon. The firing began suddenly and it kept up with vigor on both 
sides for a long time; neither side seemed to be able to get a foot of 
ground. We could not see a thing except the smoke, though the 
fighting was not far back from the beach, because there was so much 
underbrush. Sometimes it seemed as if our troops must be falling 
back, and then it seemed as if neither had moved. It was an anxious 
time. Our guns were loaded and our men were at quarters, and we 
stood ready to fire, but we dared not fire for fear of hitting our own 
troops. Some time about noon the firing began to move slowly 
towards the north, and it continued moving all the afternoon, and the 
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Monadnock moved to the north and kept abreast of the firing. But 
sometimes the firing would stay in one place for a long time, when the 
Filipinos were making a good stand. Towards the latter part of the 
afternoon, the firing began to move very rapidly towards the north, 
and then more rapidly still. That night the army set fire to some 
buildings perhaps a mile inshore, and the red light thrown up by the 
flames brought out in startling and seemingly unreal distinctness 
some tall trees, and a church dome, and some high hills. 

I think it was this day that, as we were steaming slowly parallel 
to the shore, with guns loaded, a single Filipino, with his white: shirt 
hanging outside of his trousers, as is customary with his people, was 
seen walking deliberately along the beach towards the north. We had 
been firing at some insurgent bodies that had appeared, and now we 
began to fire with a dozen guns at this man, who was perhaps fifteen 
hundred yards away. We saw little clouds of sand, and smoke, and 
flame rise all around him; but he did not turn around, or quicken his 
steps, or seek any shelter. The captain, admiring his nerve, gave the 
order to stop firing at him. When the firing had stopped, the Filipino 
turned around and gazed at the big monitor a minute; then he 
turned to the right, and walked slowly over some low embankment, 
and disappeared. 

We had been having some trouble in understanding the signals 
from the army telling us how to fire. They had now advanced to 
the town of Caloocan, but the distance was so great that the flags 
could not be seen clearly, and altogether the signalling was not at 
all satisfactory. A captain in the signal corps (whose name I cannot 
remember, but who was a very handsome man and recently from 
West Point), came on board and asked me if I could not arrange some 
plan for signalling between the Monadnock and Caloocan by wireless 
telegraphy. He said that he had plenty of wire and batteries, and 
that he thought probably the Monadnock had some mechanics who 
could make the apparatus, which would be rather simple. He said 
that if I would furnish the knowledge and the mechanics, he would 
furnish the material, and the men to use the apparatus. We talked 
over the matter for a long while, but finally concluded that neither 
of us had the time to make the necessary experiments. I finally sug- 
gested to him that I should give him a chart which was like the one 
the ship used, and that both on this chart and the ship’s chart I 
would mark the position of the ship and of the church at Caloocan, 
so that if the army, at any time, wished a shell landed at any point, 
night or day, all he, the signal captain, would have to do, would be 
to measure the distance and direction of that point from Caloocan, 
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and signal it from Caloocan to the Monadnock. I would then mark 
that point on our chart, and measure its distance and direction from 
the Monadnock ; and then we would simply fire at that point, as it was 
not necessary to see it. I told him that I could arrange, by means 
of spirit levels, that this could be done by night as well as by day, 
because the Monadnock hardly moved in the still water. We sub- 
mitted this plan to the captain of the Monadnock; he approved it, 
and we used it succéssfully on several occasions afterwards. 

A few days after that, while we were lying at about the same place, 
off Malabon, the quartermaster reported Admiral Dewey’s barge 
coming that way. The admiral came alongside, and all the officers who 
were on the quarter deck at the time—and there happened to be 
several—stood at “attention” and saluted as he came on board. He 
had just received his promotion to the grade of admiral, and we stared 
with wide open eyes at the four stars and the anchor, which only two 
men in American history had ever worn before. He stepped on to 
the deck, and as we saluted, he returned our salutes with a mixture 
of perfect official precision and good natured ease. He greeted each 
of us in turn, calling each by name, and then remarked that he would 
like to see the firing of the Monadnock from her bridge. At this time 
we were firing by the method I have just spoken of. He remained 
on the bridge two or three hours, watching the firing and the signal- 
ling, and was kind enough to say that he was pleased with the results. 

While he was there, a signal requiring direct fire came from the 
army, “Please fire one ten-inch shell at the priest’s house.” This 
was a large building on the beach which we suspected of be- 
ing occupied as a sort of headquarters by the insurgents. “Try the 
forward turret, Nichols,” said the admiral to the captain. The order 
was sent to that turret to fire at the priest’s house, and Lieutenant 
Rogers, the turret officer, poked his head up out of the turret and 
asked the range. I remember he had white gloves on. I gave him the 
range. Rogers disappeared, and’in a minute we on the bridge received 
a sudden jar underneath, very much like that which a man gets some- 
times on horseback. There was a breeze that blew the smoke away 
quite rapidly, just in time for us to see a red flash directly in front of 
the priest’s house, then the lifting up of the roof, and then its fall. 

This was one of the few instances in which I have seen very much 
damage done by heavy gun fire to stone, brick or wooden buildings. 
Usually I have seen the shell go in and make a hole and simply go out 
again on the other side. We fired a number of times that afternoon 
at the “Priest’s House,” and hit it every time, but we did no further 
damage that we could see. But the admiral did not like the way the 
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turret moved under its hydraulic power. He turned to me and said: 
“Look how that turret jumps, Fiske; we can turn turrets much 
better by electricity, can’t we?” with a smile, knowing that I had been 
employed for a long time in trying to turn turrets by electricity, and 
that a successful trial had recently been made in the Brooklyn. 

The Helena arrived in Manila about the middle of February, and 
shortly after she relieved the Monadnock at Malabon. The Monad- 
nock went back to her former station off Fort San Antonio, and stood 
by to go to Hong Kong to go into dry dock. 

A day or two before we started to Hong Kong, a lady told me 
that she had heard there were some Igorrotes confined as prisoners at 
the arsenal, and that she wished she could go and see them, as well as 
the other things in the arsenal. So, the next morning, I took her to 
the arsenal, and showed her the old Spanish guns, and other curious 
things. Then we walked out of the main gate to the parade ground, 
which we found full of our troops, drilling. Fort San Felipe, where 
the prisoners of war were confined, was on our right; and we 
went in one of its gates cut through a high and thick stone wall. We 
found ourselves in a very large yard, in which were a few of our 
soldiers stationed as sentries, and several hundred Filipino prisoners. 
Some of them were dressed in the simple uniform of the Filipino 
army, a straw hat, a shirt, and a pair of trousers of a thin material 
with white and blue stripes. But many of them were not dressed in 
uniform, and had on merely a shirt and a pair of trousers, the shirt 
worn outside of the trousers, as is the Filipino style. There were 
many women there, who had been allowed to come and see their 
friends, and most of them wore bright skirts and waists, but were 
bare-footed like the men. 

We asked to see the Igorrotes. We had heard of them as being 
very fierce warriors, who wore large headgear and feathers, and who 
fought ferociously with spears, and clubs, and bows, and arrows. The 
sentry pointed to a group of little men, almost naked, and said: 
“Those are the Igorrotes.” They looked stupid, and had no headgear 
except their own short black hair, and were very commonplace and 
disappointing in appearance. They belonged to a tribe that the Ta- 
gals, the dominant tribe of the Philippines, had forced to fight with 
them against the Americans. 

The Filipinos in the yard seemed to be in very good spirits and 
very good condition, and to be much interested in the cooking going 
on in several parts of their prison; and it occurred to us that perhaps 
they were extremely glad to be in a safe place, and to have plenty to 
eat and no work, instedd of marching from place to place in the heat 
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and the mud, always in danger, with a great deal of drilling to do, and 
very little to eat. 

After satisfying our curiosity about the Filipino prisoners and 
the Igorrotes, my companion and I walked to the quarters formerly 
occupied by the Spanish commandant of the fort and his family. We 
found it a very comfortable house, situated on a high hill; and a very 
good view could be got from its piazza of Manila bay and city. The 
house was in a good deal of disorder, and on the ground floor I picked 
up three things. I gave two of them to my companion and I kept 
the other. One was a Spanish prayer book, another was a pair of 
ladies’ stockings that seemed to be new, and the other was a very 
pretty lace handkerchief. 

Looking over on one side from the second story, we saw a dark 
passageway. We went along it, and finally came to a flight of stone 
steps. We went down these, and after perhaps fifteen or twenty 
steps, came to an opening in the stone wall about the size of an 
ordinary window; and looking through this we saw that it opened 
into a kind of a little chapel. The dark stairway descended still 
farther, winding a little, and we went down it. It brought us to a 
plot of ground perhaps about thirty feet square, enclosed by very high 
walls; and, in it, near one of the walls, was a well that looked very 
nasty. What this well was intended for I have never heard. The 
ground was covered with damp coarse grass and the place was far 
from being attractive; so we retraced our steps, going back up the 
winding, dark, stone steps, enclosed by solid, damp walls. 

We felt relieved, when we got up into the fresh air again, but in a 
few minutes we started on another tour of inspection; and we soon 
came to a curious stone structure that seemed to have no entrance, ex- 
cept through a hole about two feet square at the top. I looked down 
in this, but could see nothing except the space enclosed by the wall, the 
top, and the bottom, which was perhaps twenty feet square. The 
locality was damp and half dark, and suggested dungeons and other 
unpleasant things, so we walked out into the fresh air and out on the 
parade ground. My companion was tired now and a little unnerved ; 
and seeing a beautiful church on the opposite side, she suggested that 
we go in and sit down. The idea seemed pleasant of resting in the 
yellow light of ecclesiastical windows, after our contact with a dun- 
geon; and so we turned, as many people in all ages have turned, to 
the church. But just as we were about to enter, we heard running 
footsteps behind us. In a moment a young officer, almost out of 
breath, overtook us, and called out: ; 

“For God’s sake, don’t go in there; that’s the smallpox hospital !” 
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The next morning we got underway for Hong Kong, looking 
forward with delight to a change of air and scenery. We steamed 
down near the flagship, and some of us got into a boat and went on 
board for physical examination for promotion. The surgeons got 
through this pretty soon, and about five o'clock the Monadnock 
steamed toward the opening of Manila Bay. 

Although we were’ very glad to go to Hong Kong, where we 
should find pleasant things and civilized life, we looked forward to 
the trip with no pleasure. Most of us had never been at sea in a 
monitor, and we knew that the northeast monsoon, which had made it 
so unpleasant for the Petrel, was still blowing; and that beyond the 
graceful curves of Corregidor Island, and the smooth water that 
surrounded it, the ocean was extremely rough. Most of us had never 
been at sea in a monitor, and we did not trust monitors very much. 
The admiral had told Captain Nichols that he would send another 
ship to convoy the Monadnock, but the captain was far from being a 
timid man and he had asked the admiral not to do that, but to let 
the Monadnock go alone. 

I cannot say that any of us were really anxious about the result 
of the trip, but I think we all felt that we should be glad when it was 
over. 

We steamed out of the bay about eight o’clock, and I went up on 
the bridge and stayed there for a while, and watched the small 
waves dash against the side of the Monadnock, and then roll gently 
across the deck in the moonlight. It was a very pretty sight, and I 
stayed there a long while, watching the breaking up of the water by 
the massive monitor, that some people said was like a raft, and other 
people said was like a flatiron. 

The next day the water began to get rough gradually, and we 
knew that we were getting towards the place where the large waves 
were. During the next night the Monadnock began to roll with the 
_quick, regular, pendulum-like motion of the monitor, and we knew 
that the next day we should be in a heavy sea. 

The next morning it was raining heavily, and I awoke to hear the 
sound of water falling on the superstructure over my head. I could 
hear it rush down to the port side, when the ship rolled to port, and 
then rush down to the starboard side when the ship rolled to star- 
board. I looked out of my port-hole and saw, higher than my head, 
the white tops of waves. 

I knew that there was no chance of my getting an observation of 
the sun, because the sky was covered with clouds, and so I did not 
hurry to get on deck; but finally I went up there. Werlich was officer 
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of the deck, and he looked so big and handsome in his yellow oilskin 
suit, that it was a pleasure to be near him. We stood on the weather 
side of the bridge, and watched the waves. The wind and the waves 
were coming from the starboard side, and a little from forward. The 
bridge was perhaps twenty feet above the hull of the monitor, and 
ten feet above the superstructure, and it was supported by a number 
of iron braces. I remember I said to myself, as I climbed the ladder 
leading to the bridge, that it looked like a very flimsy bridge, with 
those enormous waves behind it as a background. 

When the Petrel was out in this same kind of sea, she had acted 
like a little horse in a canter ; and whenever an enormous wave seemed 
about to engulf her, she would rise, as if jumping over it. But the 
Monadnock acted more like a plough than like a horse. She seemed 
to poke her steel nose down into the water, and she would not rise at 
all. The Petrel’s bow was high and buoyant; so that the effect of a 
wave rising under her bow was to lift it; but the Monadnock’s bow 
was only about two feet above smooth water, so that when a large wave 
came, it simply fell on the bow, and pressed it down, instead of lifting 
it up. The sight of this to persons not used to it, was awful in the 
real sense of the word—the sight of this big steel monster, forced 
along by powerful engines through waves that tried to sink it. 

It is the idea of many people that the waves of the ocean are simply 
water that is undulating, and that has no forward motion as a mass; 
whereas it has real forward motion, as well as up and down motion. 
Let any one blow on the surface of water in a basin, and he will see 
that, not only does the water form in little waves, but the water 
on top is shoved along by the force of his breath. Water has weight 
and mass as well as any other matter has; and, when moving, it has 
momentum and energy; so that when it strikes anything, it exerts 
force against it. Now, in the case of waves coming towards a ship, 
and the ship advancing towards them, not only do the ship and the 
waves collide, but. when the bottom of a-wave strikes a low ship like 
the Monadnock, the bottom of the wave is forced to stop, while the’ 
top of the wave keeps on moving just as before; and it rushes along 
the deck with great speed and power. 

When the steel turret of the Monadnock received the impact of 
heavy waves at times that morning, it did not seem to us that the 
turret could stand it. But the spectacular effect was fine. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that sometimes the waves on the forecastle 
were ten feet high. Right under our eyes we could see the circular 
top of the turret, but the rest of the turret was shrouded by thick white 
waves of water in violent ebullition. 
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We were looking down at this spectacle, and commenting to each 
other on its beauty, when Werlich suddenly cried “Look out!” I 
looked and saw an enormous wave strike the superstructure below 
the bridge ; and then it seemed to me to rise into the air. Werlich and 
I turned our backs quickly, and caught hold of the heavy brass railing 
that ran along the after end of the bridge. Just then the Monadnock 
gave a roll down to port, and at the same instant we received a 
violent blow on the back. 

I felt the railing yield, and I wondered helplessly whether I should 
be thrown down on the hard, steel deck, or down into the sea; but it 
was all over in a few seconds, and we straightened ourselves up. We 
saw that the railing of the bridge against which we had been pushed 
had been bent. Werlich laughed outright and cried: “Isn’t this 
splendid?” but I said, “No; I don’t think it is.” 

All that day we rolled monotonously from side to side. In an 
ordinary ship, in a gale, the motion is uneven: the ship will pitch, 
then roll, and then do both at once; then there will be a jar, and the 
ship will shake; then she will make a few heavy rolls; then there will 
be a lull; then she will do the same things all over again. The motion 
is fantastic, and one finds himself guessing all the time what is going 
to happen. But in the monitor, we rolled down to starboard, down to 
port; down to starboard, down to port, with the regularity of the pen- 
dulum of a clock; and it was beyond exasperating words. 

That night, perhaps about nine o’clock, I went up on the bridge 
to see how the forecastle looked at night under the waves. I watched 
the white, restless mass, now shallow, now deep, rush along the deck 
right at the turret, as if it would sweep the turret off the deck. I 
saw it break against the calm mass of steel, then rise high into the 
air; right under me on the port end of the bridge, this water would 
roll off into the sea. I kept looking at this, until my nerves got into 
a tingle. Suddenly a voice whispered into my ear: 

“Did you ever feel like committing murder ?” 

I looked to the right, and saw a man standing close by me, with his 
bright eyes on mine. My whole body felt like cold jelly; but I man- 
aged to reply: 

“No, I never did.” 

“Well, I have; and what’s more, I feel like it now; right now.” 

It occurred to me that the man must be insane, and I had read 
that the worst thing to do with an insane man is to seem to be afraid 
of him. So I pulled myself together with a violent effort and said: 

“Do you feel like killing any one in particular, or do you want to 
kill just anybody ?” 
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“T don’t care who it is; but I’ve got to kill some one. I must do 
it; that’s all.” 

I saw that I was helpless, for it would be very easy for a maniac, 
as this man seemed to be, to pitch me off the bridge into the water ; 
and it was useless to call for help in that loud wind. I said: 

“T shouldn’t think there’d be much fun in that.” 

He stared at me, and a crumpled piece of paper dropped out of 
kis hand. The bridge where we stood was curtained with canvas, so 
the wind did not blow the paper away. It suddenly occurred to me 
that the quickest way to impress this man would be by pretending 
that I had perfect confidence in him. So I leaned down, putting 
myself frankly at his mercy, and picked up the. paper, and handed it 
to him, saying: 

“You didn’t seem to notice that you dropped this.” 

He looked into my eyes for so long a time that I could hardly 
bear it; then he turned his back quickly, and walked off. As soon as I 
saw the way clear, I ran down the ladder that led from the bridge, 
and staggered along the superstructure, down to my room, and locked 
the door. That night I slept with my door locked. 

We did not get to Hong Kong until the 15th. This miserable 
trip lasted six days. But on the afternoon of the 15th we steamed 
in between the mountains that line the entrance to Hong Kong; and 
the next day we went into dry dock. 

The change from the depressing climate of Manila to the healthful 
climate of Hong Kong was delightful; and so was the change from 
shooting Filipinos to talking with ladies in their pretty robes. 

One afternoon I walked on the Plantation Road. The air was 
fresh and vivifying, and sent a strange stimulation through the blood. 
There was an element in the breeze that entered into the lungs, and 
made life sweet to live. 

One warm evening, I dined at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Bolles, 
high up the mountainside, and after dinner we sat on the piazza; and 
the soft music, and the tropical foliage, and the alluring costumes of 
the ladies imparted dreamy, enervating, luxurious feeling. Then I 
got into my chair, which had one long pole on each side, and the 
chair was picked up by four coolies. Then I had a long, slow, swing- 
ing ride down the steep curving pathway, amid trees and shrubbery 
of all kinds, and I could almost feel the moonlight coming down on 
me through the leaves; while below, I could see, through the trees 
and the leaves, the countless lights of the city, and, farther out, the 
lights of ships at anchor in the bay. 

The next afternoon, the ship’s cook acted strangely; but he did 
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not seem to be intoxicated. As the surgeon was on shore, our chief 
niedical adviser was the apothecary, and I had him investigate the 
case. He reported that the man was crazy, and that it would be rather 
severe to put him in irons; that, in fact, it might make him worse: 
and he added that he could give the cook a drug that would make 
him quiet. He gave him the drug, and then I had the cook put into 
the galley, or ship’s kitchen, and had the doors locked on him, the 
master-at-arms first taking away all such things as knives, with which 
he could harm himself. About ten o’clock, I was standing alone on 
the after end of the quarter-deck, when suddenly I saw rushing 
towards me the cook, practically naked, waving in his hand a big 
iron fork, about two feet long, that he used for handling the meat 
when he was making soup. He did not seem to see me; but he began 
running about near me, brandishing the fork, which was heavy enough 
to kill a man, and executing a kind of clumsy dance. I knew that 
he must have escaped in some way, but I did not know what to do 
with him. Fortunately, the master-at-arms discovered his escape in 
a few minutes, and he, with several others, came running aft, and 
quickly overpowered him. The cook made a frantic resistance; but 
when I ordered the master-at-arms to put him in irons, and chain him 
to the deck, he collapsed and began to weep. His insanity was cured 
from that hour. 

The trip back to Manila was as pleasant as the trip to Hong Kong 
had been unpleasant. The ocean was just rough enough to give “the 
old flatiron” an easy motion, and to make beautiful effects of torrent 
and waterfall, as the white sea rushed along her decks and overboard. 

We anchored on Saturday evening, not far from the flagship, 
about dusk. We did not get much news; but we learned that there 
had been little fighting done by the Army, and none by the Navy, dur- 
ing our absence of fifteen days. It seemed to be the general belief that 
the Filipinos had been driven back so far, that their forces were quite 
separated, and that they had come to see that the United States forces 
were so much stronger than they, that they might as well yield at 
once. Some thought that Aguinaldo saw that if he yielded to the 
United States now, he could get better terms than he could get later ; 
and many prophesied that all Filipino opposition would cease in a 
very short time. 

The next day, about noon, I was writing to my mother, and telling 
her that I did not think that there would be any more war, when the 
orderly came to me and said: 

- “Sir, the Captain wishes to see you.” 
I went to the cabin, and the Captain told me that he had just re- 
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ceived orders to go down at once to a position off the town of Parafi- 
aque, about four miles south of where we were. He said the Admiral 
had received information that the Filipinos who had been driven south 
by the Army from their intrenchments in front of Fort San Antonio 
had assembled at Parafiaque, in number about five thousand, facing 
our forces at Pasai, which were much inferior in numbers. The 
Monadnock was to go to Parafiaque, and try to drive the insurgents 
out. The insurgents were said to be armed with the most modern 
rifles, and to have smokeless powder and several field pieces. 

So I was to go into battle again, after writing that I was not; and 
the curious part of it was, that the day was Sunday, while the battle 
of the 1st of May had been on Sunday, and so had the battle of the 
5th of February. 

We cleared ship for action; and at three o’clock we weighed 
anchor, and steamed slowly south towards Parafiaque. We looked 
forward to this adventure with much interest, for we did not know 
what we should meet; but we felt proud that the old Monadnock 
was still to hold her position as the fighting ship. All during the 
Filipino war, she had been the only ship that had done any fighting 
at all. 

We steamed slowly to Parafiaque. this bright, hot, Sunday after- 
noon, and then stopped abreast of the town, motionless. The water 
was flat, and there was almost no breeze. For awhile there was 
not a sound. Several of us were on the bridge. The men at 
the ten-inch guns in the turrets, and at the other guns in the fight- 
ing tops and on the superstructure, were at their stations, their 
nerves at battle tension; and they were kept waiting, waiting. This 
condition lasted for several minutes; it was very trying to the 
patience. Suddenly, there broke out a tremendous rattle of musketry, 
and the booming of field guns; and we heard the singing of bullets, 
and the whirring of heavier projectiles in the air, and the ping, ping, 
ping, as they fell into the water. Instantly, the Monadnock 
struck out with her four ten-inch guns, and her four-inch 
guns, and all her rapid firers——and quivered in every part. The 
noise and concussion were tremendous. The bridge shook under us as 
if it would shake to pieces. In ten seconds, smoke was all around us, 
and there was not breeze enough to carry it away, and while we 
heard the sound of projectiles passing through the air, and falling 
into the water, we could see nothing. “Cease firing,” sounded the 
bugle; then “Commence firing,” when the smoke had cleared away; 
then “Cease firing,” when the smoke thickened, and so on. Finally, I 
noticed that what breeze there was, was coming from aft ; and as most 
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of the guns were abaft us, the breeze was blowing the smoke on to us; 
so I suggested to the Captain that I go aft on the quarter deck, where 
I thought there would be but little smoke, and send word to him of 
what was happening. He consented, and I ran down the ladder to 
the deck, then down, then along the armor passage below the water, 
and then aft until I reached the ladder that went up to the quarter 
deck. I went up this ladder which came through an opening in the 
deck. All around the opening was a steel coaming, or wall, about 
three feet high. I stepped out on the quarter deck and began to look 
toward Parafiaque, when suddenly I felt myself pulled down violently 
behind the coaming. The pull was so suddenly, that it brought me to 
my knees. I was under considerable tension, and the sudden shock 
almost unnerved me; but I soon saw I was among several men who 
were crouching for safety in this place, and that the intention toward 
me was friendly, for one of them said: 

“Don’t stand out there, sir, it’s no use.” 

I got up and stepped outside, but I soon concluded that I could see 
just as well from behind the coaming. So I got behind it, and stood 
there with only my head exposed. The whole look of the scene on 
the shore had changed. We had seen a beautiful picture of a bright 
Sunday afternoon in a Spanish town, with its characteristic back- 
ground of a noble church. Now there was not a person in sight. 
Three buildings were on fire, the church had a big ugly hole near the 
bell tower, our projectiles were striking the beach in great numbers, 
and heavy clouds of dust, smoke and flame were over everything. 

I sent a messenger to the Captain, to say that the insurgent fire was 
very light now, and to recommend that he stop firing long enough to 
let the smoke clear away thoroughly, so that our gun captains could 
get a fresh start. He did this; and for two hours we fired very de- 
liberately, aiming principally at the intrenchments; but knowing the 
tendency of soldiers of the Latin race to get inside of churches, we 
fired several ten-inch shots at the church. 

It was extraordinary to see how little damage the ten-inch shell 
did, for the church was only sixteen hundred yards away, and I saw 
several ten-inch shells weighing five hundred pounds go almost in the 
front door and explode, and several hit the masonry; yet we could 
not see, when we had finished, that we had done very much damage 
to the church. We found afterwards that our fire had driven the 
insurgents back from the beach, but we heard the most contradictory 
stories about what loss of life we had inflicted. Some accounts put 
the loss of life very high and other accounts very low; but the damage 
done to other things than people was. certainly very small. This 
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gave me, at least, a lesson regarding the effect of ship fire against 
cities. Our fire had been overwhelming against the town, and yet we 
had done no military damage, beyond driving back from the beach a 
few thousand men. We had not made them surrender, and we had not 
received any offers of money if we would cease bombarding. All we 
had done was to drive a few thousand people back from the beach. 

We stayed at this place for two months afterwards, but we never 
thought of attempting to make a landing. We knew that the insur- 
gents were near, back somewhere in the underbrush, and that it 
would be a very foolish thing to attempt to land in boats. A very few 
men, lying down in the underbrush, could wait for our open 
boats to get near the beach, and then kill all hands. The Monadnock 
could not do much to drive them away, because they would be too 
close to our own men. 

This was the idea I had in mind when I said, some time before in 
these papers, that our Army could not have landed in Manila, if the 
insurgents had not already surrounded Manila, and if our landing 
had been opposed by people determined to resist it. 

The week following our little battle at Parafiaque was excessively 
uncomfortable. The awnings were sent below, and fires were kept 
lighted in the furnaces, which were under the wardroom. The con- 
sequence was that we were baked with the heat all the time. If we 
went out on deck, we were smitten with the direct rays of the sun, with 
no breeze; and if we went into our quarters, we were in a temperature 
of ninety-three, day and night. The insurgents kept coming back 
towards the ship in small groups, firing at us, and then running away. 
This was extremely annoying, for a man never felt like going out on 
deck, because he knew he might get hit. We fired a great deal more 
than they did because we fired at a Filipino whenever we saw one. 
There seemed to be a field piece about a quarter of a mile north of the 
church and we fired at this quite frequently. We could see the insur- 
gents gathered around it at intervals, but we could not tell whether they 
were working at the gun, or simply strengthening their intrenchments. 

One afternoon, we saw about a dozen Filipinos working there. 
We got a four-inch gun ready, measured the distance by the chart, 
pointed the gun very carefully by the telescope sight, and fired. The 
instant before the gun fired, we saw the insurgents plainly ; a moment 
after, we saw a small cloud of blue smoke exactly where the insur- 
gents had been. The small cloud of smoke showed that the shell, 
which weighed thirty pounds, had exploded, and hurled its fragments 
in all directions. No insurgents were to be seen, and no more were 
ever seen there afterwards. 
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The Captain sent around the fleet to find the best telescope, be- 
cause it was necessary for us to examine the intrenchments continually, 
to see what the insurgents were doing. No glasses better than ours 
could be found, however, and so the Captain arranged a tripod for one 
on the quarter deck; and every day, for two months, he spent nearly 
all his time in daylight at it, watching the intrenchments on the shore. 

One morning in taking his first look at the beach through the 
telescope, the Captain saw a Filipino sitting on a bench near the path 
in front of the church. He seemed so defiant, that one of the officers 
asked permission to shoot at him with a six-pounder. 

“You may try one shot,” said the Captain, “but don’t hit him; 
just scare him a little.” So we fired one shell, and it struck a few 
feet from the man; but the man-remained firm in his seat, as we could 
see through the telescope. 

“Try one more,” said the Captain. 

The next shot came closer ; but the Filipino held his ground. Two 
more shots were fired, with the same result. 

“Try to hit him,” ordered the Captain, who, like the rest of us, was 
getting interested, and a little vexed. 

Away went several more shots, but without disturbing the Fili- 
pino’s extraordinary nerve. 

“Shouldn’t be surprised if that was a dummy,” said some one. So 
I got two telescopes and arranged their lenses so as to produce a tele- 
scope of considerable magnification; it showed a most dilapidated 
dummy sitting on a bench. 

He sat there for a month, but we did not shoot at him any more. 

The two months from the last of March to the last of May were 
the most uncomfortable I have ever had in my life. I spent five 
months once in the Bering Sea, and they were stupid enough ; but to be 
kept in a monitor with a temperature of 93 degrees day and night, 
with mail only once in three weeks, and that a month and a half old; 
to be shot at every once in awhile, and never to know when one would 
be hit, and never to have any amusement or excitement at all, was far 
from jolly. The days were glary, and the nights oppressive. Sleep 
was almost impossible in our rooms, even with electric fans blowing 
on our naked bodies; and so, most of us slept on deck. We of the 
wardroom put our mattresses on the quarter deck, and slept there as 
best we could. 

Our patrol tug was kept ready all the time, and every night 
it would be sent out to capture Filipinos passing in boats; and I 
can look back on many nights, when I would be dimly conscious 
of several Filipinos lined up on deck, while their belongings were 
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being taken out of their canoes, and spread out to be examined. 
Sometimes we would sit up and watch the proceedings, but after 
awhile they became very uninteresting. Of course, we had to 
seize contraband of war, but we could not help feeling sorry 
sometimes, when we had to take away the property of poor women. 
In only one case did I see a Filipino show anything but self-possession, 
when this was done. In this one case, a woman cried. Usually, they 
were allowed to go, when certain things had been taken from them, 
and then they would get into their canoes, and paddle away. The curi- 
ous part of it was, that they did not seem to have the slightest ill 
feeling against us. They seemed to know that we were not doing it 
of our own will, but as a part of the war; and in many cases they 
would turn around and smile at us, as they paddled off. 

One morning Morton and I were taking our regular swim, when 
Morton sang out: 

“Sounds to me like a bullet.” 

“Me, too,” I said. 

We then noticed that a number of bullets were falling near us, and 
so we got out of the water and ran to our quarters: We ran past 
one man, who was struck exactly in the knee joint. The Surgeon 
said the man would never have a good leg again. 

All this time the Filipino bumboat women used to come on board 
about half-past seven every morning, and sell fruit to the men. Mor- 
ton seemed to arouse the liking of one of these women, a young and 
rather pretty woman; and when we came out of the water from our 
morning swim, she would offer him an orange, or some other fruit; 
but she never offered me anything. 

After two months of miserable life, spent in heat and desultory 
fighting, unrelieved by any pleasure or excitement, I was delighted to 
receive orders to join the Yorktown at Ilo-Ilo as First Lieutenant. 

Brapey A. FIsKE, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Navigator of the monitor Monadnock at the time. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE FRIARS. 


GOVERNOR TAFt’s visit to Rome having, as we now know, for its ob- 
ject the general settlement of all the vexed questions in relation to 
the friars in the Philippines, brings this remarkable body of religious 
again to the attention of the public with renewed interest. 

The visitor to Manila will easily recognize them as the well-fed 
appearing personages, leisurely walking by twos up and down the 
Luneta, dressed in ample frocks of blue, black, or white, according to 
the order to which they belong. 

These are the successors of Andreas de Urdeneta and his asso- 
ciates. 

Urdeneta had a most interesting career; originally he came to 
the Philippines as a soldier with DeLoaisa when that gallant Spaniard 
made his unsuccessful attempt to drive out the Portuguese. After 
this he renounced the sword to follow the cross and became a mem- 
ber of the Order of Augustine Monks in Mexico; however, his ardor 
for the spiritual welfare of the then-to-be-conquered Philippines was 
such that, when King Philip of Spain ordered his Viceroy in Mexico 
to equip an expedition to again attempt to gain the islands, Urdeneta 
with five other monks went as the ecclesiastical contingent of the 
force. 

From this small beginning the number of the friars and their 
power increased until, before the American occupation, they were 
the most important element in all the affairs of the Philippines, civil, 
military and religious. 

So it was the Augustine friars who were the first, and they en- 
deavored to have the fertile field of missionary work in the Philip- 
pines reserved for themselves exclusively, but members of other 
orders, namely, the Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits and Recoletos, 
soon followed. 

To show how they improved their opportunities in extending their 
power, it is only necessary to give the table of towns controlled by 
the different orders in 1896. 

The Augustinians are naturally the strongest, with two hundred 
and three towns in sixteen provinces of a trifle more than two mil- 
lion inhabitants. 
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The Recoletos are next, with one hundred and ninety-four towns 
in twenty provinces and nearly a million and a quarter people. 

The Franciscans showed the true light in one hundred and fifty- 
three towns in fifteen provinces, to one million souls. 

The Dominicans ruled sixty-nine towns in six provinces with 
almost seven hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The Jesuits (who were expelled in 1768, at the time of the great 
outcry against that order, and were allowed to return in 1852 on 
condition that they confine their labors to school and mission work 
among the uncivilized tribes) only control thirty-three towns in six 
provinces and one hundred and ninety-one thousand people. 

The friars owned over four hundred thousand acres of the most 
fertile lands in the archipelago, an enormous proportion of the culti- 
vated area, although of insignificance in relation to the whole area of 
the islands. 

Most of the land is rented to the natives, who paid a very high 
rate and were liable to be turned off for any delinquency of payment, 
as the owners were very severe in the matter of collecting rents, and 
the property, being of exceptional value, was in constant demand. 

In this way, when a native had improved his holding, it was very 
easy to evict him and re-lease the land at a higher rent, while the 
original lessee was pushed over on some barren spot to begin again 
on new land; and unfortunately there were some unscrupulous men 
who made unjust use of this power. 

This state of affairs has been somewhat improved since the arrival 
of American authority. 

In addition to the income from the rents of land held and that 
derived from exercising religious functions, as preaching, absolving, 
marrying, burying and the incidental expenses of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the church received about $725,000 a year from the State, 
which went to pay the salaries of the high authorities. 

The Archbishop of Manila received $12,000 and expenses; four 
bishops received $6,000 each, and their various assistants were paid 
in like proportion. 

Of course, all this came out of the people, being collected as 
various taxes, the most important being the Sanctorum tax, a poll tax 
amounting to about $500,000. 

The tremendous influence gained by the priests was due to the 
fact that in most instances they were the representatives of the gov- 
ernment, as well as being the shepherds of the flocks, and in that 
way could very nicely combine their spiritual and temporal power. 

The Filipino will believe almost anything in regard to the here- 
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after if-it is impressed upon him in a mystical way. He has all sorts 
of charms to ward off disease and evil; and once he firmly believed 
in the efficacy of the “Anting-Anting,” an amulet warranted to turn 
aside the bullets of the Americans; his faith in the efficacy of this 
charm has been somewhat rudely shattered. 

Another instance of their credulity was the case of a native some- 
what shrewder than his fellows who sold little pieces of paper with 
mysterious signs and crosses, which were guaranteed to entitle the 
holder to a seat in the seventh heaven at the small price of one peso 
each. 

Knowing this characteristic of the native, it was very easy for 
the unscrupulous to take advantage of it. 

The friar was by far the most important man in the town; natur- 
ally he was the chief figure at all christenings, marriages and burials, 
which are the principal events in the Filipino world. He decided all 
the disputes, and by force of circumstances was architect, to build his 
church; engineer, to make and mend roads, and often doctor. 

When it is remembered that besides being able to put a man in 
jail for any offense, he could also sentence him to eternal damnation, 
his power can be better imagined than described. 

The abuse of this power has led to the present hatred of the friars 
by the..native. 

Some few of the priests never pretended to live up to their vows, 
even that of chastity. The strain of Spanish blood is found in the 
most interior portions of the islands where only the priests have 
penetrated, and the family having this bar sinister is exceedingly 
proud of the distinction. As an instance, the writer remembers an 
American officer once who, chaffing a Presidente on the ugliness of 
the women of his town, asked why there were so many pretty girls 
in another town near by. The Presidente answered by saying that 
the priest of his town had been santo (holy, chaste), while he of Oton 
(the other town), had not. So it is that a few wicked men have 
brought down opprobrium on the religious bodies as a whole. 

There were undoubtedly bad men among the friars, and unfortu- 
nately the system of friar control was in itself so bad that it was much 
easier for unscrupulous men to work harm than for sincere men to 
do good to the natives. 

Another unfortunate fact is the intense jealousy between the vari- 
ous orders. Their rivalry is much greater than that of different re- 
ligions in the United States. This creates a bad impression on those 
who do not understand that this rivalry is caused by a desire to do 
the most good. 
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Unfortunately the Spanish priests always remembered their na- 
tionality and unconsciously assumed an air of superiority toward the 
native which was particularly offensive to him, and from this attitude 
may be traced all the grievances which led to the hatred of the friar 
and culminated in the rebellion against Spain. 

The great success achieved by Aguinaldo was due to the fact that 
he understood the situation thoroughly; he preached “Liberty and 
the confiscation of the friar lands for the people.” 

Liberty as a catch-word to appeal to the feelings, and appropria 
tion of the lands held on lease from the friars as a substantial reward 
that all could appreciate. 

The result was, he became the idol of the populace, as nearly all 
would be benefited by the operation of his plan. 

In a short time the friars were driven from all their outlying dis- 
tricts to take refuge in the large cities, for fear of bodily injury. 

As soon as the country was better controlled, after the American 
occupation, the friars wished to return to their former stations under 
protection of American troops; they asked the government to help 
them in the collection of their rents, but this of course could not be 
done, but the matter will have to be adjusted some time, and there 
is no doubt but that the priests have the law on their side. 

Incidentally, the Filipino has a very vague idea of how the Ameri- 
can stands in regard to religion. To show this, it is only necessary 
to cite a couple of incidents from personal observation. 

It was the custom of the officers of the garrison of a certain town 
to sit at the windows of their quarters on Sunday mornings and watch 
the natives on their way to church, always an interesting sight, as 
everybody from the Presidente to the poorest trabajero attended 
with their wives, dressed for the occasion. 

One Sunday it was noticed that the Vice-Presidente, who had 
taken the oath of allegiance the day before, escorted his family as 
far as the church door and then returned home. When questioned 
next day by one of the officers as to the reason for his not attending 
mass, he replied, “I am an American now, and the Americans do not 
have to go to church.” 

Again when two Baptist ministers installed themselves and families 
in a large town near headquarters, a delegation of the most prominent 
natives called on the general and complained that it was a scandal 
to the town that the American padres were living openly with their 
mistresses. 

There is no question but that to return the friars to the old order 
of things would be a serious mistake, and yet they have certain 
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rights which must be respected, and they surely hold good titles to 
much land now in the hands of the people. 

A good remedy for the evil would be for the government to con- 
demn all property held by the friars and pay them a fair price for it; 
then sell it to the present holders, giving a good title, taxing lands 
so held at a higher rate in order to be gradually reimbursed. 

The question is a serious one, and the government will have to 
go at the matter carefully, for attempting to collect the rents due 
by force is impossible, as they would be playing into the hands of 
the revolutionists and would turn the friendly (?) natives against 
us; it is equally impossible to allow the friars in all cases to return 
to their holdings to try and collect the dues themselves, for they would 
undoubtedly be killed. 

The natives cannot be turned off, for out of the soil they get their 
only means of subsistence, and to drive them off would be to turn 
them into /adrones (robbers) to prey off others, and there are too 
many of this class now; still, the friars have a legal right to reim- 
bursements for the use of their property. 

The government should try and effect a compromise, taking great 
care to treat the natives as leniently as possible in the matter, even 
if the friars get the worst of the bargain, in order to make the natives 
friendly, for the average Filipino is more liable to be on good terms 
with the governing power from interest than from any love for the 
United States. 

The friars themselves, at least those belonging to the four prin- 
cipal land-holding orders, the Augustinians, the Recoletos, the Fran- 
ciscans and the Dominicans, could be gradually withdrawn from the 
islands, being replaced by secular priests, and thus the “face” of the 
Vatican would be saved. The Jesuits, who are invaluable in school 
and mission work, might be left in statu quo, as might also various 
members of the other orders who are on friendly terms with the Fil- 
ipinos, as they could, and undoubtedly would, aid greatly in the es- 
tablishment of the civil government. 

ROLAND Fortescue, 
Fourth Cavalry, United States Army. 
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A VACCINATION LESSON OF THE CIVIL WAR 


DURING THE SIEGE OF CHARLES. 
TON, S.C. 


In the autumn of 1862 smallpox broke out in Norfolk, Va., and 
assumed such proportions that the late Henry A. Martin, M. D., of 
Roxbury, Mass., was employed to superintend vaccination of the 
soldiers and civilians of Norfolk and vicinity. 

Dr. Martin is the best recognized authority on vaccination that 
the century has produced since Jenner, and was the first to introduce 
animal vaccine into America. Under his supervision the epidemic 
soon ceased. 

During the winter of 1863 and 1864 we had about 1,500 infantry, 
more or less, actively engaged in the siege of Charleston, S. C. 
Not a case of smallpox had occurred on the island. Under my super- 
vision at this time was the First Regiment of North Carolina Volun- 
teers, afterwards known as the 35th United States Colored Troops— 
James C. Beecher, colonel. When the regiment was ordered to the 
siege of Charleston, a detachment remained in Norfolk. These men, 
numbering 110, under the charge of an officer, were sent January 31st 
on a small sailing vessel to rejoin their regiment on the island. En 
route one man died, and no report was made, since there was no 
medical attendant on board. These men seemed well on arrival, 
save the discomfort of the rather long, tedious winter voyage. They 
were at once consigned to their respective companies without any 
especial examination. February 8th one of these men reported at 
sick call a serious sufferer with headache, backache, fever, etc.; no 
eruption and no thought of smallpox. Of this detachment, by noon 
the following day, fifteen men were taken very ill. A careful study 
of these cases caused me to become assured that they were ill with 
smallpox. I then learned for the first time that the man who died en 
route had been taken in a similar way and was broken out with an 
eruption before his death ; hence, all too clearly was the evidence of a 
like exposure of all this detachment of men. 

What was to be done? The news had spread like wild-fire through 
the entire command, and a panic, almost approaching insubordination, 
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ensued. Receiving from my brigade commander full authority, I at 
once established an.isolated camp and removed every man belonging 
to the detachment into it. I set up an ample number of hospital 
tents and detailed a medical officer to take charge of these. 

Dr. De Grasse, of Boston, my efficient assistant, and myself carried 
the sick men on stretchers and placed them on beds prepared for 
their reception. This we were obliged to do personally, as not a 
soldier could be induced to touch the sick. My next duty was to 
look for vaccine virus. I found I had:a few crusts put up in wax 
and issued by the medical department, but these, at the best, I knew 
were of small value. A number of men protested that they should 
not be required to enter the isolated camp, as they had recently been 
vaccinated at Norfolk; and in attestation showed me their arms still 
sore and, fortunately, carrying large crusts, demonstrating the value 
of their vaccination. Joyfully I accepted these as a godsend of pro- 
tection, carefully made them into a thin paste with glycerine, and 
Dr. De Grasse and I began our work of vaccination, commencing 
with ourselves. 

All night long the dusky procession passed in bare-armed review, 
and before noon the next day the eight hundred men of the regiment 
had been carefully vaccinated by us. Weary to exhaustion we at last 
sought rest. 

Then came the cleaning of camp, to which every one gave eager 
aid; we were undoubtedly the cleanest regiment on the island. The 
one man hardest to control was the assistant surgeon, detailed in 
charge of the isolated camp. To my astonishment he coolly walked 
into my quarters the following day and demanded to be relieved of 
this irksome task. The return to his post of duty was made emphatic 
with added instruction that the patrol.was ordered to halt, and, if not 
obeyed, to shoot the man who attempted to leave camp, and to this 
order there could be no exception. This was the last time I saw the 
poor fellow, who resigned his commission later in the year, but his 
requisitions were filled to the letter. 

It is needless to say that the two weeks following were days of 
great anxiety. Careful inspection of arms and re-vaccinations were 
made the most important of daily duties. At last the dreaded period 
of danger was ended. Not a single soldier of over eight hundred 
thus exposed to the dread disease had even the slightest attack of 
varioloid, and when, some days later, we sailed away en route for an 
expedition to Florida, it is safe to believe that I was the happiest 
man in the entire command. But what of the detachment left behind 
in the isolated camp? Out of a total of one hundred and ten men, over 
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eighty took the disease and forty deaths attested the virulence of the 
dread scourge which, with a singular fatality, for the centuries before 
Jenner, swept the civilized world. 

It is probably not generally known that, during the regime 5 ih 
slavery, the owners, in most instances, deliberately preferred not to 
vaccinate their slaves, trusting to the security of isolation incident to 
plantation life. I have made this hitherto unpublished contribution 
to medical military history, not solely because of its local interests, 
but more especially as a series of graphic facts which teach the value 
of protection derived from vaccination in a way that civil life could 
hardly render. 

This generation has become so immunized from the severer forms 
of smallpox, because of vaccination, that few, even of the medical 
profession, can now realize the precious boon which Jenner conferred 
upon the race. It is to such ignorance alone that can be attributed a 
prejudice against proper vaccination and the insistent attacks that 
have been made against its enforcement. 

Henry O. Marcy, 
of Boston, A. M., M. D., LL. D., 


Late Surgeon U. S. A. and Medical Director 
Department of the South. 


July 9, 1902. 





A SPRIG OF SCOTCH HEATHER. 


It was the seventeenth of June before the second detachment, under 
Brigadier General Greene, arrived at Manila, and Jack Harrington, 
big, stalwart fellow that he was, even felt a strange and homesick 
yearning, but perhaps he was not the only one among our brave men 
who experienced that sensation as he neared the Philippines. The 
rainy season had already begun, but through the downpour the tired 
men could discern the outline of the fleet which was anchored in the 
bay. Harrington knew some of the men who were on the Petrel 
and the Concord, and his cousin was on the admiral’s flagship. It 
gave him a silent sense of companionship to know there were friends 
there, even though he could not easily confer with them. 

General Greene had planned to land his force almost in range of 
Fort San Antonio, but however much Harrington might secretly ob- 
ject to being a target for the big Spanish guns, yet he and his com- 
panions had no choice but silently to obey like well-trained subordi- 
nates, and two days after their arrival the men began to go ashore. 

“How long, Harrington, will it take to move all of us with our 
provisions?” asked Jim Powers. 

The two young lieutenants were standing near the edge of one 
of the transports and watching the “cascos” take their companions 
and their equipments to the land over a choppy sea. Harrington 
tossed the end of his cigar into the gray water, for everything 
seemed to be of the leaden hue which the rainy season imparts, and 
replied indifferently : 

“Two hundred go at a time, and there are four thousand of us; 
figure it out by division or integral calculus and you'll have the an- 
swer.” 

“By the way, Jim,” he continued in a lower tone, “if I should 
keel over at any time, will you look in the inner pocket of my blouse 
and send a letter and a book that you’ll find there; the direction is 
with them ?” 
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“Certe, old man, but why are you so deucedly low spirited?” 
asked his companion ; “if it is a love affair maybe you can win laurels 
here and take home to lay at her feet.” ; 

Harrington laughed rather bitterly, but tried to shake off his 
gloom. : 

They were among those who were towed ashore the next day, but 
it was three days before Camp Dewey was established, and, alas! 
they were a forlorn-looking set of men. 

“Did you ever see such beastly floods?” said Powers as they were 
floundering through the soft, black mud with branches to form a 
sort of flooring for their tents. 

“Never, and the mud beats that of Manhattan,” replied Harring- 
ton, as he vainly tried to extricate his rubber boots from the mire in 
which he was sinking. 

“If Villette should see me now,” he thought, “she certainly would 
not call me an Apollo as she did last summer.” 

His dark trousers were splashed with mud and little rivulets of 
water ran from the brim of his hat and trickled down over his blue 
blouse. He laughed as he pictured to himself the daintily gowned 
young woman witnessing his sorry plight. The merry turn which 
his thoughts took did him good, and though the humidity and heat 
were intense, all the men seemed in cheerful spirits and bore their 
hardships with Spartanlike courage. They intrenched themselves be- 
hind a large wooden building about a thousand yards from the Spanish 
fort, and had been there nearly six weeks when one day the captain 
of the company to which Harrington belonged said to a group of the 
men: 

“The third detachment has arrived.” 

“Where will the men camp?” asked Lieutenant Powers. 

“Tt is said that General MacArthur will probably land as soon as 
possible and form on our right, and General Anderson will have full 
charge of the brigades as division commander.” 

“How many of us will there be here then?” asked Harrington. 

“About ten thousand Americans besides our Filipinos, but I am 
afraid they will make us trouble,” answered the captain as he moved 
off. 

When Jack Harrington awakened the next morning he thought 
to himself, “To-day is the thirty-first of July. I wonder what will 
happen to me. It is always something new and strange that comes 
to me on that date.” 

He took from his pocket something wrapped in oil-silk; it con- 
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tained an envelope stamped and directed, in which were two sprays 
of heather and a yellow satin bow. After looking long at them he 
pressed them to his lips, and then replaced all in his pocket. 

“I am an unlucky dog,” he murmured. 

That night at eleven o’clock the Spaniards opened fire upon Gen- 
eral Greene’s little handful of men intrenched behind their impromptu 
defenses. ; 


II. 


It had been on the thirty-first of July, 1896, that Jack Harrington 
had met Villette Seymour. He went into the dining-room of a hotel 
in a certain city of Scotland, and the head waiter had placed him 
at a table opposite a tall, slender brunette with red cheeks and large 
dark eyes. In her corsage she wore a sprig of heather. Outside, 
in the street, a hurdy-gurdy was playing “Down Amang the Heather,” 
“The Bluebells of Scotland” and “Yellow-Haired Laddie” in turn. 

He was struck by the girl’s exceeding great beauty, and as she 
and her party seemed unconscious of his presence he had the op- 
portunity to study the graceful contour of her face without seeming 
to stare. But with true feminine instinct she was aware of it, also 
that he had noticed the sprig of heather. 

“Well, Villette,” said her father, “you will be sorry to leave 
bonnie Scotland and go back to plebeian America.” 

“Oh, papa, I never said that ; I am too patriotic,” she replied in her 
well-modulated voice, “I only wished that we could stay here longer.” 

By further remarks Jack gathered that they were to leave that 
day on the very steamer which he had intended to go on. “But now, 
confound my luck,” he thought to himself, “I only changed last 
week so as to accommodate Powers.” 

It was too late to change his plans again, though he would have 
given much to have an ocean trip with his present vis-a-vis. As she 
left the room the sprig of heather accidentally dropped to the floor, 
and Jack quickly possessed himself of it. In a moment she and her 
mother returned and looked for it. 

“Have you lost anything? can I assist you?” he asked, rising 
courteously and speaking with the freedom that Americans some- 
times use toward one another when meeting in a foreign country. 

“Only a sprig of heather,” she said, smiling at the yellow-haired 
laddie. 

“Pray let me look for it,” he offered sympathetically, but no 
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searching brought it to light, and finally her mother said decidedly, 
“Come, Villette, your father cannot wait any longer.” 

Thanking her unknown knight, she turned away, but as their eyes 
met she read his thoughts and knew who was in possession of her 
cherished flower. 

Just one year rolled by, and on July thirty-first, 1897, fhe steamer 
Gay Head rounded Brant Point into Nantucket Harbor just at noon. 
On the upper deck stood Jack Harrington, and on the shore, outside 
the wharf-gates, was a jaunty little dog-cart with a pair of cream- 
colored ponies. In the cart holding the reins sat the idol of his 
dreams, Villette Seymour. She wore a white piqué, with white suede 
driving gloves, and in her dress she had a sprig of heather. He 
would have known her anywhere, and the recognition was mutual, 
for a face can live as long in the feminine as in the masculine brain. 
She had evidently driven to the boat to meet her father, and Jack 
saw the man of the gray hair and portly frame whom he had seen 
the previous year step into the cart and drive rapidly down Broadway, 
turn past the “flat-iron,” and out toward the Sea Cliff Inn. He took 
the first carriage that offered and soon was with his married sister, 
whom he had come to see and who was at.the same hotel. 

“Now, Jack,” she said after the first greetings were over, “we 
have the nicest people at our table. Of course the Blakes, and then 
some of their friends, the Seymours. Villette Seymour is the belle 
of the season. She is the champion swimmer and golfer, and no 
one can ride equal to her; she has a pair of cream-colored ponies 
and P 

“Stop,” cried her brother. “Does she wear a sprig of heather?” 

His sister stared in surprise. “Why, yes, I believe she does some- 
times, but where did you know her?” 

“Thereby hangs a tale,” replied Jack, “but I only had heard her 
first name.” 

“She knows the secret of where the Scotch heather grows on this 
island, but she will not tell any one where it is,” said his sister. 

Friendship and love can grow rapidly in a summer watering 
place, and poor Jack was soon deeply involved. He had only a short 
vacation, and the afternoon before he was to leave Villette said, 
“As you go to-morrow I will drive you to the spot where the heather 
grows, but you must never tell any one.” 

They went way out on the downs, and while the ponies stood 
quietly resting she allowed Jack to pluck one precious spray. Then 
he took from his note-book a little dried sprig, saying, “Do you 
recognize this? I found it on a hotel floor in Scotland.” 
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Villette blushed and said, “You deceitful man, how could you 
help me search for it?” 

“Villette, darling,” cried Jack, taking both her hands, “we have 
really known each other a year, and you see how I love you, will you 
try to care a little bit for me?” 

“TI do;.may I be forgiven for it?” she answered faintly. 

“Then you will be my wifé?” he asked: joyfully, drawing her to _ 
him. 

“Oh, I can’t,” she murmured as tears filled her eyes. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

I am—there is some one else.” 

“What do you mean?” he said huskily, sotitne very white. 

“T have been engaged for three years to my cousin Ed, though 
it has never been announced, and I must not break my promise.” 

His arms were around her now, as he pleaded, ending thus, “You 
will ruin three lives, yours, mine and his.” 

“But I must be true,” she sobbed. 

Finally she promised that if ever she could be free she would 
send him a spray of heather, and then he would know that he could 
come for her. 

So.they had parted and not met since. When he had embarked 
for the Philippines he had written to her, and had received a few 
kind lines in reply, but no sprig of heather. 


ITI. 


Jack Harrington fell asleep early the evening of July thirty-first, 
and when the Spanish opened fire upon General Greene he was 
dreaming that Villette, dressed in cloth of gold, was crowning him 
with a wreath of Scotch heather. Suddenly the field guns boomed, 
the musketry added their noise, and in a moment General Greene’s 
men were ready for action, and the challenge was answered by a 
volley of shots from Camp Dewey. The fight lasted about an hour, 
and the enemy had not even left their,own intrenchments, yet when 
quiet once more brooded over the camp Lieutenant Harrington was 
found lying face downward in the wet, black mud. Jim Powers and 
others carried him tenderly to his tent and laid him on a rubber 
blanket. 

Before the surgeon came, Jim, remembering Jack’s request, reve- 
rently took from the inner pocket the letter folded in oilsilk and a 
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small prayer book, on the fly-leaf of which was written “Jack, from 
Villette.” : 

“He is done for,” said Powers when the surgeon entered. 

“Nonsense,” growled the doctor. “Here, help me off with these 
clothes.” ‘ 

The blood-stained garments were removed and the extent of the 
injuries examined into. A bullet had gone through the side and 
' was evidently lodged in the back. The left hand was injured and 
the fore finger would have to be amputated. 

The skirmish had been of such short duration that only a few 
Americans had been either killed or wounded. But for those few 
there were as yet no comfortable arrangements. 

The steady downpour, the heat, the fever resulting from the 
wounds and the lack of motive for living without Villette, all com- 
bined to keep Jack in a state of mental and physical depression until 
the surgeon began to despair of his recovery, but then he was only 
one man out of the many who would have to be killed before the 
war would be over, and death was really staring them all in the face, 
for no one knew what might happen any day. 

The Americans lacked even necessary ammunition and hardly 
dared to waste shot in responding to the nightly attacks from Fort 
San Antonio. The fleet in the harbor was also inadequately sup- 
plied, and if the Spanish had turned their 9.2-inch breech-loading 
rifles on the ship that was guarding General Greene’s force, the 
result would have been disastrous. It was a great day to the fleet 
and the land force also when at last the monitor Monterey with its 
great 10 and 12 inch guns steamed into the harbor. 

Lieutenant Powers thought that the news would act as a tonic 
upon his friend Harrington, but he only smiled feebly and asked if 
any letters had been received. The mail came by some steamer that 
was bringing soldiers, or by the way of Hong Kong in some foreign 
warship. It was usually a month or six weeks old before it reached 
Camp Dewey. 

The night that Jack had been shot Villette, dressed in a yellow 
organdie gown, sat by her desk writing him a little note. Somehow 
he seemed very near to her, and it was the actual time in which he 
was dreaming that she crowned him with a wreath of flowers. Five 
weeks had elapsed since that night and the suspense to Villette was 
great, for she felt as if she had done an unwomanly action in writing 
to him and she tortured herself with the dreadful thought that per- 
haps Jack no longer cared. 
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For poor Jack these five weeks had been weary ones, but one day 
his faithful friend Powers came to him, saying: 

“Jack, I believe this must be the letter that you have been want- 

ing.” 
With an eagerness that he had showed in nothing since his in- 
jury, he caught the letter and opened it; as he did so, out dropped 
a little spray of the tryst flower. Regardless of Jim’s presence he 
kissed it, and then read the note. It was dated at Newport and 
merely said, “I am free. Cousin Ed is engaged to Belle Powers.” 

“T hope it is good news, old fellow,” commented his friend. 

“Oh, yes, and I must write an answer at once.” 

He was so weak he could send but a few pencil lines, but he 
poured forth his love in every word. 

Later in the day, Powers said to him: “I had a letter from my 
sister to-day. She is just’engaged to Ed Seymour, the cousin of 
the stunning Villette Seymour, one of Newport’s belles.” 

“Then it is your sister who has made me happy,” cried Jack, and 
he told Jim all about his love affair, and it was a comfort to have 
some one to talk to in this crisis of his life. 

When the surgeon made his rounds that night he was surprised 
to find Lieutenant Harrington a different man, still a very sick one, 
but with the desire to live, without which medical skill is but of 
little avail. When their captain inquired for his handsome lieuten- 
ant, the doctor replied: 

“There has been a woman at the bottom of it I’ll wager.” 

“Probably,” said the captain; “you haven’t much use for them, 
have you, doctor?” 

“No, I have not,” growled the old bachelor. “They are at the 
bottom of all the trouble and mischief in this world. I had ex- 
tracted the bullet and I could see no reason why he did not make 
any improvement.” 

A few weeks after Villette had written to her lover she went 
to call upon her cousin that was to be, Belle Powers. During the 
conversation Miss Powers said: 

“IT had a letter from my brother Jim to-day, telling about Camp 
Dewey ; we feel so anxious about him, for he says the Spanish fire 
upon them every night.” 

“Oh,” cried Villette, “what general is he under?” 

“General Greene, and he writes that his chum, they were at col- 
lege together, Jack Harrington, was shot and nearly killed; a bullet 
went—” here she stopped, exclaiming, “Oh, Miss Seymour, what is 
the matter? you are fainting!” 
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IV. 


“No, Villette,” said her mother, “you cannot go to him; you 
have not even heard that he still wants you, and there are no suitable 
arrangements yet for women there.” 

“TI could go as a nurse,” pleaded the daughter. 

“Never; your father would not hear to such a thing, neither 
would I.” 

“But he'll die there, I know he will, and his sister is in Cali- 
fornia, and I don’t know where to write to her.” 

“Now, dear child,” said Mrs. Seymour, “we will talk to papa 
and see if he can think of some plan.” 

Mr. Seymour was applied to that evening and he said: 

“Why, I’ll cable by way of Hong Kong to the colonel of his regi- 
ment—I know him well—and find out if he is alive, so don’t fret 
your heart; he’s not the only man in the world,” and the fond papa 
kissed Villette’s tear-stained face and told her to order all the new 
gowns that she wanted, his masculine mind thinking that finery 
could comfort a girl’s anxious heart. Soon after they had received 
an answer from Colonel W , saying that Jack was still alive but 
very ill, there came his own little penciled note, which allayed all 
Villette’s feminine fears of having overstepped the boundaries of 
propriety. 

The winter passed rapidly, with the constant interchange of letters, 
and in the spring a certain steamer sailed from San Francisco bear- 
ing many of the wives of the officers and others en voyage for our 
fair Philippine isles. Among them was a portly, gray-haired man 
and his wife, with their daughter, whose love of the romantic had 
induced her to go out to meet her lover instead of awaiting his re- 
turn. 

Lieutenant Harrington’s recovery had been tedious in the ex- 
treme, for rheumatism, fever and jaundice had vied with each other 
in disabling him, but the hope of her coming out to him had brought 
him up from the very gates of death. 

Villette found her lover a very different looking man from what 
he had been, but she loved him none the less. The first opportunity 
that they had for being alone he said: 

“Darling, I had no wish to live until I opened your letter and 
the flower dropped out; then it seemed as if the room grew light, 
and I could almost feel your hanc¢ in mine and hear your voice, and 
I knew then that some day you would be mine.” 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, “tell me truly, did you think less of me 
for writing, it seemed so like offering myself?” 
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“No, indeed, dearest; we agreed upon that. I only felt that I 
had something to live for.” 

“If you did I would go right back to New York,” she exclaimed 
impulsively. 

Jack laughed and stroked her little brown hand, saying: 

“Now, dear, in two weeks it will be July thirty-first, the day we 
first met in Scotland three years ago; won’t you make me happy on 
that day?” 

“If mother agrees to it,” she answered shyly. 

Mrs. Seymour soon came back and gave her consent. 

Jack had to leave them then, but when he returned in the evening 
he said: 

“T have been collecting Philippine muslins for you for some time 
past,” and he laid several parcels in Villette’s lap. 

“Oh, do let us see them,” cried both women simultaneously, and 
soon they were examining the dainty fabrics. 

“This is perfectly lovely,” said Villette, holding up a silky corn- 
colored gauze with fine stripes. 

“That is made from the fibre of the pineapple,” Jack replied. 

“T am going to be married in it. Our maid is as good as a dress- 
maker, and I’ll have it made over yellow silk.” 

“Yellow is my favorite color, so I am glad that you choose that 
one,” said her lover. 

The wedding took place on the date so interwoven in their lives, 
and the beautiful bride in her flowing yellow robes was the picture 
of stately womanhood, and was a contrast to the sallow-complexioned 
lieutenant, whom camp life and climate had nearly wrecked. 

That evening they stood at a window overlooking Manila Bay 
and watched the steady downpour, for it was the rainy season; sud- 
denly the clouds parted in the west and they caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a star. 

“A good omen for our married life,” said the happy bridegroom. 
Villette had been softly singing, “Down Amang the Heather,” but 
she stopped, saying: 

“I am so glad; I did not want our wedding-day to be all rainy; 
a little light is just what we needed to insure us bonnie luck.” Her 
husband put his arm around her and said: 

“We met first in Scotland, so if I’m to have a long furlough we 
must go there again, don’t you say so?” 

“Yes, by all means, but who would have thought that the little 
sprig of heather could have played so important a part in our lives?” 
replied Villette. CaROLINE Frances Littie. 
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MARSHAL MASSENA. 


(Translated freely from Baron Marbot’s Memoirs.) 


‘THE Revue du Cercle Militaire thus speaks of the last volume of the 
lately published memoirs of General de Marbot: “Of all the histori- 
cal works which have appeared during the last few years, the 
‘Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot’ have certainly had the 
most success. Everybody in the world of fashion, as well as of 
letters, has read the two first volumes with the most lively interest. 
The third and last, published by Plon, closes this autobiography of 
one of the heroes of the imperial epic. This third volume is quite 
as interesting as its predecessors, containing, as it does, the story of 
the great drama of which Waterloo was the dénouement. s 
Never has this striking epoch of our history been placed in the in- 
tensity of light which Marbot has thrown upon it. Sketches of 
character, accounts of battles, and anecdotes contribute in their turn 
to give his book the seal of reality, while his style is as simple and 
straightforward as a charge of cavalry.” The reviewer remarks that 
it is simply wonderful that the writer, with all the dash and enthus- 
iasm of his true soldier’s soul, should have been able to see so clearly, 
and give so succinctly, the causes of the disasters to the French. 

We venture to translate, very freely, from the third volume, 
Marbot’s estimate of Marshal Masséna, whom he had known from 
boyhood, and had lived with, as aide-de-camp, in some of his very 
greatest operations. It seems a fair judgment of the man, and cannot 
fail to interest military readers who may not have access to the work 
itself. 

André Masséna, Marbot says; was born on the 6th of May, 1758, 
at Turbia, a little town in the little state of Monaco. His paternal 
grandfather, a respectable tanner, had three sons,—Jules, the father 
of the marshal, Augustin, and Marcel. The two older brothers went 
into business in Nice, where they established a soap-factory. Marcel 
went into the French service, joining the Royal-Italian regiment. 
Jules Masséna died, leaving very little property and five children, 
three of whom, young André being of the number, were taken by 
their uncle Augustin, who, after they had learned to read and write, 
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set them to making soap. André, who was of an ardent and ad- 
venturous nature, could not stand the laborious monotony of such a 
life, and so ran away at the age of thirteen, and became a ship’s boy 
on board a trading vessel. In this escapade he was accompanied by 
a cousin named Bavastro, who became, during the wars of the empire, 
one of the most celebrated privateers of the Mediterranean. As for 
André, he continued to go to sea for two years, and even made a 
voyage to America, but the hardships and bad treatment encountered 
in the merchant service disgusted him, and in August, 1775, he en- 
listed as a private in the Royal-Italian regiment, where he was under 
the auspices of his uncle Marcel. The latter was then a sergeant- 
major, and soon after obtained the epaulette. 

General Marbot says he knew this Marcel Masséna in the year 
1800, when he was commandant at Antibes, and that he was a very 
worthy and capable officer, who was much liked by his superiors, one 
of whom, Colonel Chauvet d’Arlon, took André under his protection, 
and had him taught French and the rudiments of orthography ; and, 
although his protégé got into many scrapes, he made him a sous- 
officier in due time. He promised him a lieutenancy in the preventive 
service; but the hot-headed young fellow, finding that the promotion 
did not come at once, took advantage of the termination of his en- 
listment and left the service. 

Having no resources and nothing to do, he now joined his cousin 
Bavastro, who, profiting by the close neighborhood of the frontiers 
of France, Piedmont, the state of Genoa, and the sea, had engaged in 
smuggling on quite a large scale, not only along the coast, but across 
the mountains,—by which means Masséna learned all the passes 
perfectly. This was afterwards of immense use to him when he 
came to command troops in that very region. Seasoned in the hard 
trade of a smuggler, and obliged always to keep informed of the 
movements of the customs officers without betraying his own, 
Masséna was developing his abilities as a soldier unknown to him- 
self, acquiring the vigilance and activity which contribute so much 
to the making of a good officer. 

Having got together a little property, he married a French woman, 
Mademoiselle Lamarre, the daughter of a surgeon in Antibes, and 
was settled in that town, carrying on a modest business in oil and 
dried fruits when the revolution of 1789 broke out. Then the old 
love of soldiering came upon him, and, abandoning his wife and his 
shop, he enlisted in the first battalion of the volunteers of the Var. 
As he had a good knowledge of drill, he was made a captain, and 
soon after major. War soon broke out, and the brilliant courage and 
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activity of Masséna sent him rapidly upward in the scale of promo- 
tion. He was a general of brigade, and in command of a camp called 
Mille Fourches, in which was a company of artillery commanded by 
Captain Napoleon sonaparte, under the orders of whom he was 
destined to serve, not very long after, in Italy. Masséna was in 
charge of a column of troops which marched to the siege of Toulon, 
and there distinguished himself by capturing Forts Lartigues and 
Sainte-Catherine, which won him his grade of general of division. 
After the city was taken he took his troops to the Army of Italy, 
where he distinguished himself in the numerous engagements on the 
Mediterranean coast and in Piedmont, a region which he knew so 
well. 

Very intelligent, of faultless courage, and with an untiring ac- 
tivity, Masséna, after some years of great success, during which he 
had rendered his name illustrious, came very near wrecking his 
whole career by a piece of misconduct. General Bonaparte had just 
taken the chief command of the army, at the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1796, and Masséna thus came under his orders. Masséna, 
in command of the advanced guard, had had a successful engagement 
with an Austrian corps, and had learned that the principal officers of 
the retreating enemy had made all the preparations for a fine supper 
at a village inn, close to the field of battle, and he and some of his 
officers resolved to profit by it. So he left his division bivouacked 
on the top of a mountain, and went, with his staff, to enjoy the 
supper prepared for the Austrians. 

But these latter, recovering from their panic, rallied during the 
night, marched back, and, at break of day, attacked the French camp 
furiously. The Frenchmen, surprised as they were, nevertheless de- 
fended themselves with great courage; but their general not being 
present to direct them, they were forced back to the very edge of 
the plateau where they had passed the night, and, the enemy being 
in superior numbers, they would certainly have experienced a com- 
plete and overwhelming defeat if Masséna had not sabered his way 
through the Austrian skirmishers, reached a by-path known to him in 
his smuggling days, and thus was able to appear among his troops. 
The latter, in their indignation, received him with derisive yells. 
Masséna, disregarding the demonstration, assumed the command and 
ordered the division to retreat upon the main army. Just then it 
was perceived that one of the battalions, which had been posted the 
night before upon an isolated hill, could not descend to join the rest 
without exposing themselves to a murderous fire from the enemy. 
Masséna at once mounted the steep ascent upon his knees and hands, 
reached the battalion, harangued the men, and assured them that he 
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would extricate them from their ugly position if they would follow 
his movements. He then made them unfix and sheath their bayonets, 
and, seating himself upon the snow at the verge of a steep decline, 
he pushed himself forward with his hands, and slid down into the 
valley. The soldiers began to laugh, imitated their general’s ma- 
neuver, and, in the twinkling of an eye, the whole battalion was in 
touch with their division, and out of gun-shot of the astonished 
Austrians. 

This method of descending snowy hills, something like the sled- 
ding of the Swiss, except as to the conveyance, had never, certainly, 
been practiced by any body of troops before. Marbot says he did not 
himself see the performance, but had been told of it by Generals 
Rouget, Soulés, Albert, and other officers of Masséna’s division, and 
says, “Nine years afterwards, being at the chateau of La Houssaye, 
when Marshal Augereau ‘was entertaining the emperor and all his 
marshals, I heard them joking with Masséna about the novel means 
of retreat he had used on that occasion.” 

Masséna had learned this manner of evading pursuers when he 
was a smuggler, but General Bonaparte, who was just made com- 
mander-in-chief, and who felt that he was too young for such a po- 
sition, also felt that he must be very severe towards those officers who 
were at all derelict in duty, and so, when he heard of Masséna’s es- 
capade, he ordered him before a court-martial on the charge of aban- 
doning his post in the face of the enemy, a crime which, if proved, 
meant death, or cashiering at the very least. 

But just as Masséna was about to be put under arrest the battle of 
Montenotte began; the divisions of Augereau and Masséna captured 
four flags, two thousand prisoners, and five guns,—completely rout- 
ing the Austrian army. In the face of such results, to which Mas- 
séna had so largely contributed, there was no more talk of a court- 
martial. He continued to distinguish himself, first at Lodi, then at 
Milan, Verona, Arcola,—in fact, wherever he was present, but es- 
pecially at Rivoli, so that his successes caused General Bonaparte to 
name him “the spoilt child of Victory.” 

When, at last, peace was signed at Léoben, Macbtenn; who had 
contributed so much to procure it, was sent as bearer of the treaty 
to the provisional government. Paris rose en masse to receive him, 
and the people shouldered each other, all along his route, so as to be 
able to gaze upon the features of the famous soldier. 

But his fame and popularity soon suffered an eclipse on account 
of his love of money, which was his ruling passion at all periods of 
his life. 
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It happened in this wise: General Duphot, the ambassador of 
France at Rome, had just been assassinated in that city, and a portion 
of the Army of Italy, under the command of Berthier, had been 
ordered there to exact retribution. But Bonaparte wished to take 
Berthier with him on the expedition to Egypt, and sent for him, ap- 
pointing Masséna to the command of the Army of Rome in his 
stead. Masséna had already been accused of appropriating to his 
own use a good deal of money drawn from the country during the 
previous year’s campaign in Italy, and now his army began to com- 
plain of being in the utmost want,—without clothing, and almost 
without bread, while the commissaries, who had raised several mil- 
lions from the Papal states, were living in the utmost luxury. The 
army revolted, and sent a deputation of one hundred officers to de- 
mand of Masséna what had been done with all this money: Whether 
he was unable to do so, or whether his sense of military discipline 
forbade his answering interrogatories put in that way, the general 
refused any explanation ; and, as the army remained mutinous, he was 
forced to give up his command and leave Rome. As soon as he was © 
back in France he published a “Mémoir justificatif,” which the public 
received in as bad a way as did most of his military friends, to whom 
the paper was addressed; but the hardest blow of all, for him, was 
that Bonaparte sailed for Egypt without answering a letter which 
he had addressed to him upon the subject. 

Soon after this unpleasant business, Russia, Austria, and England 
formed a new coalition and declared war against France, hostilities 
beginning at once. Under such circumstances Masséna’s military 
abilities drew him from his retirement, although he had never made 
any but the lamest explanation of the charges preferred against him. 
The Directory gave him the command of the French forces which 
were to operate in Switzerland. 

At first his success was very great; but having too carelessly 
attempted to seize the dangerous pass of Feldkirch, in the Vorarlberg, 
he was repulsed, with very considerable losses, by the Austrians. At 
that time the French Army of the Rhine, commanded by Jourdan, 
had just been beaten by Prince Charles, at Stockach, and the French 
forces in Italy, defeated at Novi by the Russians, under the cele- 
brated Souvarof, had had their commanding general, ve killed 
on the field of battle. 

The Austrians were all ready to cross the Rhine, and were menac- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine; Italy had fallen into the power of Russia, 
and Souvarof was leading his forces into Switzerland by the St. 
Gothard pass. France, on the point of being invaded from both 
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Switzerland and the Rhine, seemed to have no hope but in the military 
abilities of Masséna. And the confidence of the French was well 
founded. 

The Directory, and Bernadotte, “their turbulent Minister of 
War,” sent courier upon courier to Masséna, ordering him to fight 
at once. But the general, realizing perfectly that a defeat of his 
army would be an irreparable calamity for France, paid but scant 
attention to the orders and to the threats of being relieved of his com- 
mand, and, imitating the wise strategy of Fabius and of Catinat, he 
waited until circumstances should give him a momentary superiority 
over his adversaries, and he could strike a sure and decisive blow. 

The moment so long waited for at last arrived. Souvarof, the 
general-in-chief, was coming from Italy with an army of fifty-five 
thousand men, and Korsakov, who was the former favorite of the 
Empress Catherine the Second,—a very incompetent commander,— 
very imprudently marched towards Zurich, at the head of fifty thou- 
sand Russians and Bavarians, to meet him. As all readers of history 
know, Souvarof was delayed, and Masséna, seeing his opportunity, 
sprang upon Korsakov, “comme un lion,” in his camp at Zurich, 
gave him a thorough beating, and threw back to the Rhine the troops 
which had not dispersed in utter confusion. The Russian loss was 
immense. 

Then Masséna turned upon Souvarof, who had, by the heroic re- 
sistance of General Molitor, been detained for three days in the defiles 
of the St. Gothard, and gave the Russian marshal a beating almost as 
severe as that received by his lieutenant, Korsakov. 

The results of these different engagements were thirty thousand 
of the Russian army killed or taken prisoners, fifteen stand of colors, 
and sixty pieces of artillery. 

Marbot remarks, “This was the moment when Masséna’s glory 
was at its culmination.” The French Legislative Chambers declared, 
on three different occasions, that he and his army “avaient bien mérité 
de la patrie!” 

At the period of Masséna’s triumph at Zurich, almost all Europe 
was preparing for a fresh attack upon the French Republic, while 
the dissensions of that country’s temporary government grew more 
and more serious and alarming,—a state of things which had been 
precipitated by the reverses experienced by their armies of the Rhine 
and of Italy. The Directory became the object of public contempt, 
and even of open abuse, and everybody saw that such a state of things 
could not continue. Everything was most favorable for the coup 
d’etat of the 18th Brumaire de l’an VIII., and General Bonaparte, 
who had recently returned from Egypt, saw himself at the head of a 
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new government, with the title of First Consul. In fact, the arrange- 
ments for all this business had been going on for the two previous 
years, and Bonaparte was not taken by surprise, but was all ready 
to exercise his powers. 

Masséna, who, as Marbot says, was “homme nul en politique,” 
took no part in this revolution, and, though not particularly well 
disposed towards the new order of things, was patriotic enough to 
accept and assume the command of the remains of the Army of Italy, 
which on the death of the commander-in-chief, Championnet, had 
fallen to the command of Marbot’s father, who was the senior of the 
generals of division. 

The neglect of the Directory had been so great that Masséna, on 
his arrival in Nice, found the army in extreme want of the com- 
monest necessaries. Entire corps had marched back into France to 
demand,—not their pay,—but simply bread and clothes to protect 
them from the weather. Masséna strained every nerve to place the 
troops on a proper footing, and, by force of his endeavors, and his 
physical and moral courage, his defensive tactics and strategy, as well 
as his foresight and military intuition, he again warded off from 
French soil an invasion by a hostile army. His tenacity, under very 
difficult and trying circumstances, gave the First Consul time to con- 
centrate the army of the reserve at Dijon, from which point Bona- 
parte marched to the Alps, crossed them, and defeated the Austrians 
on the plain of Marengo. 

When, after this victory, the First Consul had to return to France, 
he considered that he could put the army in no better hands than 
those of Masséna; but, at the end of a few months, the same rumors 
were heard, and complaints openly made, as had been the case when 
the general commanded the Army of Rome. Additional imposts, 
requisitions, upon any and every pretext, and all known methods of 
raising money from the country were employed, but still the troops 
were not paid! The First Consul, when informed of the state of 
things, relieved Masséna of his command, without any explanation 
and entirely without warning. There was nothing for the general 
to do but retire to private life; but he manifested his resentment by 
opposing the consulate for life, and never appeared at the new court 
which had been established by the consul. Even this conduct was so 
condoned by the rising man that he sent Masséna a sword of honor 
on which was engraved his own victories, and those to which he had 
contributed. 

After Bonaparte had assumed the imperial crown,,“saisit” is the 
term Marbot uses in regard to it,—and undertook to reward the 
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generals who had best served the country, he included Masséna in the 
first list of marshals, and also bestowed upon him the Grand Cordon 
of the Legion of Honor, then just instituted, making him chief of the 
Fortieth Cohort. These high dignities, and the enormous emolu- 
ments attached to them, had the effect of overcoming the resentment 
which Masséna had naturally felt when so suddenly removed from 
the command of the Army of Italy, and he voted for the Empire, 
made his appearance at the Tuileries, and took part in the ceremonies 
of the oath and coronation. 

When, in 1805, a third coalition was menacing France, the em- 
peror sent Masséna, with forty thousand men, to defend Upper Italy 
against the attack of the Archduke Charles of Austria, who com- 
manded twice that force. The marshal’s task was a most difficult 
one, but he not only was able to hold on to Lombardy, but, attacking 
the Austrians,. he forced them beyond the Tagliamento, and _pene- 
trated Carniola. Here he kept at the archduke’s heels, forcing him 
to turn and fight almost every day, and so delayed his march that 
the Austrian generalissimo was unable to arrive in time to save 
Vienna, or to afford any assistance to the Russian army, which the 
emperor defeated at Austerlitz. In spite of that, Napoleon never 
seemed to appreciate at their true value Masséna’s services in this 
campaign, but rather found fault with him for not acting with his 
pristine vigor. But in spite of that, he sent him off to conquer the 
kingdom of Naples, upon the throne of which country he wished to 
place his brother Joseph. 

It only took the French one month to overrun the whole country, 
saving the fortress and town of Gaeta, which Masséna took, after a 
vigorous siege. During the operations against Gaeta the marshal re- 
ceived a cruel blow, for Napoleon deprived him of an enormous sum 
of money to which he laid claim. .The story is told in this way: The 
emperor, convinced that the best way in which to force his mortal 
enemies, the English, to make peace, was to ruin their commerce by 
preventing the introduction of their wares upon the continent, made 
an order that all English merchandise should be seized and burnt 
whenever found in any country under his authority. These countries 
comprised more than half of all Europe. But, as Marbot says, “the 
love of money is great, and traders will find a way to get it,” and a 
contraband trade at once began, which was almost impossible to 
prevent. It was done in this way: Certain dealers had an under- 
standing with English merchants, who would send to a certain coast 
one or more vessels full of merchandise, which were duly captured 
by a French privateer, which would take her prizes into some port 
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occupied by the French, and these were to be found everywhere, from 
Swedish Pomerania all the way round to Naples. When this first 
act was played, the next move was to land the cargo and dispose of 
it without confiscation. This was prevented by the following ar- 
rangement: The immense coast-line of these conquered countries 
rendered it impossible to have them very closely watched by the 
regular custom house officials, and so that service was performed 
by soldiers under the orders of the French generals in command of 
the states or provinces which bordered on the different coasts. It 
only required an order from one of these generals to pass any mer- 
chandise, and the merchants treated with them. These generals were 
called “protectors,” and their orders “licenses.” 

Marbot says that this business had been going on since 1806, at 
the time when Bernadotte was in command of Hamburg and a part of 
Denmark, and that that marshal made a fortune in that way. When 
he wished to bestow a mark of favor upon any one, he gave him a 
“license,” which the recipient sold to some merchant, and the prac- 
tice, by degrees, became a common one, not only on the northern 
coasts, but in Spain and especially in Italy. Even at the imperial 
court the great ladies and the chamberlains begged “licenses” from 
the ministers of state. Of course they concealed such goings-on from 
Napoleon, but he was too shrewd not to guess what was going on, 
and, not willing to interfere too suddenly with the customs of the 
conquered countries, he winked at these abuses. “But,” says Marbot, 
“an astonishing thing on the part of this really great man, the mo- 
ment he learned that any one had carried these illicit gains too far, 
he proceeded to make him disgorge.” It was like the “squeezing” 
of rich merchants by the Chinese mandarins. 

Once the emperor was informed that the Commissary Michaux, 
the chief of administration of Bernadotte’s army, had lost three hun- 
dred thousand francs at one-sitting in a Parisian gambling house, 
and at once directed an aide-de-camp to write to him that the treasury 
of the Invalides was in want of money, and ordered him to pay into 
the treasurer of that institution the sum of three hundred thousand 
francs. Michaux paid it at once. He had done pretty well by the 
“licenses.” Of course Masséna was not averse to selling these valu- 
able papers. Having an understanding with General Solignac, his 
chief of staff, the latter fairly “inundated” the Neapolitan ports with 
these “licenses.” 

At last the emperor was informed, upon good authority, that Mas- 
séna had three millions of francs deposited with a banker in Leghorn, 
who had at the same time received six hundred thousand from Gen- 
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eral Solignac. At once he wrote to the marshal to ask him to lend 
him one million, and made the same request of the chief of staff to 
the amount of two hundred thousand francs. It was just a third of 
what each had received from the sale of “licenses.”” Napoleon seems 
to have been rather moderate. 

When Masséna received the communication it went to his very 
soul, and he wrote to the emperor that, “being the very poorest of all 


‘ his marshals, overwhelmed with debt, and having a numerous family, 


he was unable to send him anything.” 

General Solignac answered in much the same strain, and he and 
his chief were felicitating themselves upon having fooled the emperor, 
and the siege of Gaeta was being vigorously pushed, when, in post- 
haste, arrived the son of the Leghorn banker to announce that the in- 
spector of the French treasury, with a commissioner of police and a 
file of gendarmes, had come to his father’s banking house. examined 
the books, and offered a receipt to the banker for the three million six 
hundred thousand francs deposited in the names of Masséna and So- 
lignac. The commissioner added that this sum, which belonged to 
the military chest, had been in charge of the two officers, but that now 
the emperor wished it remitted at once. The commissioner was au- 
thorized to annul the receipts given by the banker to Masséna and 
Solignac. The banker could do nothing, and yielded the more readily 
as he was secured from any reclamations by the supreme authority. 

Marbot says that it is simply impossible to describe Masséna’s 
rage when this immense sum was thus snatched from him. It made 
him very seriously ill; but, withal, he did not dare to make any re- 
monstrance. The emperor was then in Poland, and he sent for Mes- 
séna, and kept him near him, which must have been a severe ad- 
ditional trial for the marshal; but, after the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon 
seemed to think better of it, and gave Masséna the title of Duke of 
Rivoli*and a dotation of three hundred thousand francs a year, in 
reward for past military services. But all this did not console the 
avaricious marshal for the three millions taken from him in a lump- 
sum at Leghorn. In spite of his habitual circumspection, those about 
him sometimes heard him declaim, “Oh, the cruel wretch, while I 
was fighting to advance his interests, he was robbing me of my little 
savings!’ General Lamarque, in his memoirs, confirms this story, 
and was the one to announce to Messéna the confiscation of his 
millions. 

When the Spanish invasion created a fresh war with Austria, the 
forces raised by that country were so considerable that the Emperor 
Napoleon returned in hot haste from the Peninsula, and at once 
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entered on another continental campaign, in which Masséna com- 
manded the advanced army.. It was a remarkable succession of bat- 
tles and marches, and brought to Masséna the title of Prince of Es- 
sling. Besides that, he received a fresh dotation of five hundred 
thousand francs a year, which, with the three hundred thousand for 
the dukedom of Rivoli, and the two hundred thousand francs a 
year which came to him as marshal, made an immense income for 
those times. But, as Marbot says, “Le nouveau prince n’en dépensa 
un sou de plus.” 

The campaigns of 1810 and 1811, in Spain and Portugal, were the 
last in which Masséna figured, and they were great failures. In a 
former volume, Marbot, who was on his staff, tells some remarkable 
stories about military operations of the utmost importance being de- 
layed for the convenience of “a lady’’ who accompanied the marshal, 
as well as many details which showed that “the spoiled child of Vic- 
tory” was no longer at his best, and that he could have prevented - 
many of the French reverses very easily if he had been the Masséna 
of Rivoli, or even of Wagram and Essling. 

Marbot says that Masséna was a little, dried-up old fellow, below 
the middle height. “His Italian face was very expressive.” The bad 
points in his character were dissimulation, malice, insensibility, and 
avarice. He had much natural understanding and ability, but the 
struggles of his youth, as well as his rather low origin, had given him 
no opportunity for acquiring an education. In fact, he was what is 
called “unlettered,” and had a total want of any cultivation which 
enabled him ta take part in conversation upon any but military or 
monetary subjects. In spite of that, he was a born general, and his 
courage and tenacity compfteted his military ability. In the best days 
of his wonderful career, his coup d’oeil was always exact and true, his 
decision very prompt, and he never was cast down by reverses. As 
he grew old his circumspection became timidity, because he was always 
fearful of compromising the reputation he had acquired in his 
younger days. He never read anything,—indeed, he hated books,— 
and therefore he knew nothing of what had been written upon mili- 
tary subjects. He made war by means of a sort of inspiration, and 
Napoleon never said a truer thing than when declaring that Masséna 
came upon the field of battle without having any fixed plans or ideas, 
and trusted to circumstances to suggest his movements. 

Masséna had the reputation of being a stranger to flattery, and of 
telling home truths even to the emperor himself, but, Marbot says, 


his rough manner only served to partially conceal the fact that he 
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was the most adroit of courtiers. Of this he gives one remarkable 
example. 

One day the emperor, with several of the marshals, of whom Mas- 
séna was one, was shooting in the forest of Fontainbleau, when a 
grain of shot from Napoleon’s gun, supposed to be fired at a pheasant, 
struck Masséna’s left eye and destroyed the sight. As the emporor 
was the only one who _had fired at the moment, there could be no 
doubt of the author of the accident. But Masséna, realizing instantly 
that if his sight was gone by accident, there was no use in pointing 
out the true source of the shot, began to accuse Berthier of careless- 
ness. The emperor seemed much pleased to have attention drawn 
from himself, although every one present knew that Berthier had not 
fired at all. From that time it seemed as if Napoleon could not do 
enough for Masséna. 

Miser as he was, Marbot says that the hero of Zurich would have 
given half his fortune to have been born a Frenchman. He par- 
ticularly disliked the Italian termination of his name, and altered the 
a into e in making his signature, and, when speaking of his eldest son, 
always called him Masséne, with the e mute. But he could never get 
the public to adopt this change, and he was always Masséna to the 
end. 

After the Portuguese campaign the marshal was so broken down, 
mentally and physically, that he was obliged to seek rest and rétire- 
ment in the mild climate of Nice, and there passed the whole of the 
year 1812. But, on his return from the unfortunate expedition 
against Russia, Napoleon, who found himself obliged to utilize all his 
resources, thought that the prestige of Massénajs name would be of 
weight, especially in the south, and so appointed him to the command 
of the Eighth Military Division. This position he still held in 1814, 
when the allies first entered France. He had very few troops under 
his control, and he made no effort to resist the invasion, but soon made 
his submission to the Duc d’Angouléme, who created him a comman- 
der of the Order of St. Louis, but would not make him a peer of 
France, “because, being a foreigner by birth, he had never been nat- 
uralized.” “As if,” says Marbot, “the victories of Rivoli and Zurich, 
and the defense of Genoa, and his subsequent glorious victories 
achieved for France, had not formed letters of naturalization quite 
as valid as those which many strangers purchased for money!” The 
army and the people at large were much disgusted at the treatment 
of one who, in spite of his faults, was a popular hero; and Marbot 
thinks it was one of the causes which irritated the nation against the 
government of Louis XVIII., and led to the return of the emperor. 
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When Napoleon landed near Cannes on the 1st of March, 1815, 
he set out at once on the march to Paris, at the head of about one 
thousand grenadiers of his guard. His sudden and unforeseen return 
threw Masséna into a very perplexed state of mind. But he attempted 
to stay the popular rising, getting together some regiments of the line, 
and the National Guards of Marseilles and its vicinity. Then he 
learned that the Duc d’Angouléme had been forced to capitulate, and 
was again an exile, and then Masséna sent his son to Louis XVIII. to 
inform him that he could no longer serve him. Forty days after 
Napoleon had landed, Masséna declared for the imperial government, 
hoisted the tricolor at all places under his command, and when the 
prefect of the Var, true to his allegiance, attempted to resist, he locked 
him up in his own prison. 

But the times had changed since Masséna had first dealt out mar- 
tial law in the Var. His conduct in this emergency satisfied neither 
party, and alienated both the Royalists and Bonapartists. Finding 
this out, the emperor relieved him, ordered him to Paris, and there 
received him very coldly. 

“Not long after this,” Marbot goes on to say, “Napoleon com- 
mitted the enormous mistake of abdicating a second time, in conse- 
quence of the loss of the battle of Waterloo.” The representative 
chambers, which the emperor had convened before he left Paris for 
the campaign, assumed power and nominated a. provisional govern- 
ment. Their first act was to-confer the command of the National 
Guard of Paris upon Masséna, although by this time the marshal’s 
infirmities prevented him from exercising the duties in person. They 
simply wanted a name which was popular with the million, and would 
stimulate them to turn out for the defense of the capital. Marbot says 
that the dissensions which almost immediately broke out in the coun- 
cil of the provisional government were due to the intrigues of 
Fouché, that Duke of Otranto who had played so many parts during 
the last thirty years; but these dissensions gave occasion for the call- 
ing together of a military council, at which Masséna gave it as his 
opinion that Paris could offer no resistance to the Allies. 

The result was the conclusion of an armistice, and the French 
army was taken beyond the Loire and there disbanded. 

‘When the Allies became the masters of France, Louis XVIII., 
incensed at the way in which Masséna had acted when Napoleon re- 
turned, appointed him one of the court which sat in the case of Mar- 
shal Ney. Marbot says that the king hoped that, blinded by hatred 
for Ney, Masséna would vote for his condemnation, and thus tar- 
nish his own good name. But Masséna was challenged on the ground 
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‘of the well-known dissensions which had existed between Ney and 
himself during the campaign in Portugal. He did vote for referring 
Ney’s case to the Chamber of Peers. They hoped to save him by 
this course. It would have been better if they had tried and acquitted 
him, but for this they had ‘not the political courage. The House of 
Peers having condemned and shot Marshal Ney, it was supposed that 
his sacrifice would have appeased the fury of the royalist faction ; but, 
on the contrary, it only seemed to stimulate it, and soon Masséna be- 
came the subject of pursuit. The Marsellais, for whom the mar- 
shal had done so much, especially obtaining them the privileges of 2 
free port, accused him of peculation, and brought the charge formally 
before the Chamber of Deputies. This was found, by those who were 
entirely opposed to him in politics, to be quite without foundation. — 
for Masséna had always been careful not to make any exactions from 
the Provengals, whatever he may have done in Italy or elsewhere. 
Having, by great good fortune and the efforts of some warm 
friends, escaped the effects of the political reaction which had come 
upon France at this period, nevertheless Masséna judged it prudent 
to retire from a world in which he had played so distinguished a role. 
He therefore retired to the Chateau of Rueil, which was his property, 
and which had formerly belonged to Cardinal Richelieu. Here, in 


neglect and solitude, he ended his strange career, dying on the 4th 
of April, 1817, at the age of fifty-nine. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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SENSATIONS IN BATTLE. 


SCENES FROM THE VARIED EXPERIENCES 
OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


At Kimberley they tell a story of a 
soldier and a civilian who were walk- 
ing beyond the houses of the town 
toward some hills where the Boers 
were picketed. It was raining very 
hard, and the pelting of the drops 
upon the umbrella which sheltered 
both drowned the lesser noises. The 
men and umbrella made a conspicu- 
ous target, and the Boers began 
shooting before the two men got 
within range. 

The soldier saw where the Mauser 
balls struck the earth and each sent 
up its little fountain-like jet of the 
red dust of the veldt. He quickened 
his pace, in order to reach the place 
of shelter to which both were bound; 
and presently the little jets of sand 
began to spout up in front of his and 
his companion’s feet. In another two 
minutes bullets were flying over their 
heads and striking the ground both 
before and behind them. The civil- 
ian was unaware of this. He heard 
only the rain, and the sand jets es- 
caped his observation. 

“You don’t seem very much afraid 
of bullets,” the soldier remarked. 

“T shouldn’t like to be hit by one,” 
said the civilian. 


“Were you ever under fire before?” 

“T never was under fire,” the civil- 
ian replied; “but what do you mean 
by ‘before’? Are we in any danger 
of being shot at?” 

“Are we!” the soldier exclaimed; 
“why, man alive, don’t you know that 
you are under fire now? Don’t you 
see the bullets kicking up the dirt 
all around us? Don’t you hear them 
singing ?” 

The civilian stopped still, looked at 
his companion, watched the ground, 
saw a bullet bed itself at his feet— 
and then turned and ran back to 
Kimberly with the speed of a deer, 
though he was middle aged and 
portly. 

I can appreciate that story, because 
the first time I was under fire in 
the Boer war I did not find it out 
till afterward. It was at Lord Methu- 
en’s first battl——Belmont. The Brit- 
ish had cleared one kopje, and then 
gone around it to dislodge the Boers 
from another position. My son, Les- 
ter, and I climbed to the top of a 
kopje which faced one on which the 
Boers had a field gun. We were sil- 
houetted black and white against the 
sky, but our position seemed secure, 
as the two forces were engaged in 
a fierce fight far below and before 
us. 

We did not then know that it was 
the custom of, the Boers to detail 
“crack” shots to work as sharpshoot- 
ers, and to pick out individuals as 
their targets while the comrades were 
engaging the British with volleys. 
As we looked on, we heard occasional 
faint’ sounds in the air, just before 
us, and each of us saw little spirts of 
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dirt rise and disappear—as one sees 
the mist of a whale’s spout at a great 
distance at sea. 

The Boers retreated, the British 
swept ahead, and we ran down the 
kopje to catch up to the troops. It 
was not until we were in the next 
battle, and had a closer acquaintance 
with the sounds and habits of flying 
Mauser bullets, that we realized to 
a certainty that at Belmont we had 
been potted at for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, but had been, happily, just out 
of the danger zone. 

At the battle of Driefontein, just 
before Bloemfontein, another case 
in point was the experience of my 
son and H. A. Gwynne, of Reuter’s 
—in many important respects the 
greatest of living war correspondents. 
These two advanced toward the in- 
visible enemy, hidden among bushes 
and rocks on a kopje,. until there 
came upon them such a cloud burst 
of bullets that it did not seem as 
if a miller moth could have flown 
over the veldt without being hit. Both 
men fell on their faces, and, out of 
dare deviltry, Mr. Gwynne lifted one 
hand above his head to see if it would 
be hit. He pulled it back before it 
had been raised six inches, for a bul- 
let grazed along the back of it even 
as he began to raise it. 

That fusillade continued for many 
minutes, and neither man, nor even 
one of their saddle horses, were they 
brave that nearly the only marked 
men were not cowards, but the fel- 
lows who went out was shot, though 
other men and horses fell all around 
them. One man was shot three times 
while a doctor was dressing him, 
and yet the doctor escaped. 

It is these experiences, common 
as rain to all who were in that war, 
which inure men to danger, cause 
them to belittle it, and utterly destroy 
that sort of romance of war which we 
imbibe from the books of men who 
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imagine what war must be without 
having experienced its various phases. 

When Captain Lowther, of the 
Scots Guards, and three or four of 
his men were being sniped at while 
on outpost duty, the dreamer about 
war would have had the captain’s 
cheek blanch, while through his brain 
would roll a panorama of the scenes 
of his past life and of the faces 
of those he loved at home. He would 
try to steel his nerves, he would set 
or “lock” his jaw, he would turn to 
his men and say either, “Men, I 
fear few of us will come out of this 
alive,” or “Take cover, quick, and 
shoot whenever you see a_ head.” 
Nothing of this accords with the 
facts. 

The bullets whistled around the 
men and spattered the earth at their 
feet, while they Strode ahead to the 
outposts to which they were ordered. 
At last—possibly when the captain 
became impressed by the impudence 
of the enemy—he said to his men: 
“We will stop those fellows. They 
are too cheeky. Forward, men, and 
roll them out of their holes.” The 
Guardsmen dashed ahead and the 
Boers leaped up and retired—as was 
their almost invariable custom. 

It was so with Captain Bowen, of 
the Kimberly volunteer forces. In 
a lively skirmish fight a Boer picked 
him out from among his men, and 
shot and shot and shot at him until 
it seemed to the captain like a perse- 
cution. He grew vexed—not angry, 
because that implies losing self-con- 
trol—but annoyed. He said to him- 
self, “That fellow is shooting at no 
one but me. Does he think I am 
like a wooden target, with no self- 
respect or ability to answer back?” 
He lay down on the veldt and de- 
voted his most careful and ardent 
efforts to ridding the world of that 
insolent Boer. He made the Boer’s 
hiding place so hot that the man 
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could not move without exposing 
himself, and therefore stopped shoot- 
ing. : 

Captain Bowen knew he had not 
hit the man, and was obliged, reluc- 
tantly, to get up and mount and ride 
after his men. A half hour later, 
when he was returning and had 
forgotten the incident, the Boer again 
opened fire at him, and this time shot 
the captain in the mouth. 

Brave men were plenty in the 
army. So generally of their way to 
put themselves in danger, or who, 
being in great danger, despised it—re- 
fusing to take cover, and even rushed 
upon the enemy. Cowards were so 
very, very few that one came to 
think before the war closed that per- 
haps courage is one of the common- 
est virtues. ; 

The truth is, of coures, that men 
settled with themselves whether they 
were or were not cowards before 
they entered either the army or the 
war. There were a few correspond- 
ents—and especially men of leisure 
pretending to be journalists—who 
roused doubts as to their courage 
by disappearing when a battle was on 
and reappearing when it was over. 
But to-day we are reconsidering our 
first judgment, because several of 
these very men were either wounded 
or taken prisoner, or joined forces 
and fought with the best before the 
war ended. 

We had an artist with us who 
talked very like a timid man, and 
continually vowed that he would 
never go under fire again; yet in 
every battle he was sure to be caught 
in some highly dangerous corner or 
plight, and it became impossible to 
think him a coward. One day an- 
other artist, who had been almost 
foolhardy with his bravery up to 
that time, was suddenly seized with 
what the English call “funk”—or 
fright. This was at Driefontein— 
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a terrible battle, whose fierceness has 
not had the celebrity it deserves. 

The artist was standing beside his 
horse, holding the reins and sketch- 
ing. Suddenly the Boers opened ev- 
ery sort of, fire upon a bunch of 
horses just behind him. Shells 
screamed and burst above and be- 
hind him, bullets sang their high- 
keyed, insistent notes beside his ears, 
and pom-pom shells screamed and 
burst closer than anyone would care 
to have them—all without a mo- 
ment’s warning, when he had fan- 
cied himself quite apart from the 
battle that had been raging in an- 
other part of the field. 

There came to him such a rush of 
impulses that he was staggered. First 
he was frightened, and next he had 
to put away his pencil, close and 
strap his notebook, calm his horse, 
get its bridle over its head, mount 
it, and be off. For fifteen seconds 
he could do nothing; but the spasm 
of alarm and confusion passed, and 
presently he was dashing away with 
lead and steel dropping and screech- 
ing all around him. 

Would you imagine that, if you 
were thus surprised, you could leap 
up and run with a peal of laughter, 
precisely as you would do if some one 
at home suddenly turned a hose or 
flower spray upon you? I have seen 
it done and I have done it—been 
surprised by a downpour of bullets 
from behind, when some Boers were 
unexpectedly making a charge, and 
have leaped up and run for all I was 
worth, laughing aloud at the ridi- 
culousness of my own undignified 
haste. I may say that without ap- 
pearing to boast, for I am no more 
fond of danger than any other ordi- 
nary man. 

So various and peculiar are men’s 
emotions on the field of battle that 
it would not seem possible that men 
like Zola, Hugo, Dumas and Stephen 
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Crane—in the book he wrote before 
he had seen real war—could have hit 
upon any phase of them that would 
be untrue. Yet what these writers 
dwelt most upon is the one thing I 
never saw or heard of in actual war— 
the one thing that all with whom I 
have talked agreed in saying was far, 
far from realism and the truth. That 
thing is the consciousness of danger 
and the mental preparation for death. 

The men whom I have known in 
war go into battle believing, as a 
rule, that they will come out of it all 
right. They advance or lie down 
and direct an attack, saying to them- 
selves or their neighbors: “There’s 
Billy down. He’s hit, I think. Our 
fellows on the right are falling like 
leaves. By Jove! this is a hot fight. 
I would not mind sharing that heap 
of rocks with Charlie Calvert. If we 
get a chance we will run over there 
where he is.” Sometimes men get 
excited, and throw away all concern 
whether they are hit or not. Then, 
again, you can always get volunteers 
to make a dash into what seems to 
you certain death; but it does not 
seem so to them, for they believe in 
what they call their “lucky stars,” 
and the more often they risk death 
and escape it the more they believe 
themselves what George Washing- 
ton was said to be—the bearer of a 
charmed life. 

In the first war I reported I said 
to myself: “Courage is not at all 
an extraordinary thing. Nine fel- 
lows in every ten have got it. But 
I think it must all ooze out of a man 
after he is hit. The men who have 
been often wounded, like Lord Rob- 


erts, and who stick to the profession, 
must be made of an uncommon clay.” 


I know better than that now.— 
Juttan Ratpu, in The London Ex- 
press. 
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NEW WAR MATERIAL. 


THE FIRE EFFECT OF MODERN FIELD 
ARTILLERY. 


THE Russians have recently con- 
ducted some experiments in the fire 
of field artillery which are attracting 
considerable attention on account of 
the new methods pursued and the re- 
markable results. 

The method consisted in firing for 
a given time at unknown distances 
at a battery target which was the 
exact counterpart of the firing bat- 
tery, and whatever losses the target 
sustained the firing battery was also 
made to sustain, so that the latter 
fired with reduced numbers, gradually 
diminishing as the firing proceeded. 

For example, on one occasion a 
battery of six rapid-fire guns with 37 
cannoneers, fired in 7 minutes II per- 
cussion shells and 47 shrapnels, ob- 
taining at medium ranges 62.2 per 
cent. of hits on the figures repre- 
senting cannoneers, and, therefore, 
lost 29 men itself, so that it had to 
fire at the end of the 7 minutes with 
but 8 cannoneers in all. 

Again, a similar battery with 43 
cannoneers, also firing at medium 
ranges, but only for 314 minutes, ob- 
tained with 11 shells and 23 shrapnels 
67.4 per cent. of hits, and, therefore, 
had but 14 men left to serve the guns 
at the end of that short interval of 
time. 

In comparing the firing .of a bat- 
tery with that of a company of in- 
fantry a similar method was used, and 
it was found that at 2,200 paces the 
infantry company, firing 452 rounds, 
obtained in 3% minutes about 14 per 
cent. of hits, putting 6 cannoneers out 
of action, while the battery, firing in 
the same time 10 shells and 38 shrap- 
nels (14 shots a minute), obtained 
97 per cent. of hits in the company; 
and at 800 paces, the company, firing 
goo rounds, obtained 50 per cent. of 
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hits in the battery, whereas the lat- 
ter, firing at a rate of 19 shots a min- 
ute, obtained 95 per cent. of hits in 
the company. ; 

The ranges used in the case of the 
batteries were about 4,000 paces 
(3,333 yards), and yet in two and a 
half minutes, or after firing sixty 
shots, the battery was practically out 
of action. It must be remembered 
that the ranges were entirely unknown 
at the opening of the fire. 

These results indicate that modern 
field artillery cannot come into posi- 
tion in the open, but must make use 
of the cover afforded by the ground 
and come up under cover. More- 
over, it would be an immense advan- 
tage to come into position first, hence 
the field artillery must march into 
battle close up to the head of column, 
and every other means is used to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Battery commanders must not be 
interfered with during the artillery 
combat, for they have all they can do 
to attend to the firing. Artillery field 
officers can only give each battery its 
work to do, and must for the time 
being consider it as a card that has 
been played. 

The massing of artillery on the 
battle-field to-day amounts to court- 
ing annihilation, and yet it is impos- 
sible to remedy this evil, because, 
since the battle front of a division is 
not over 2,700 yards, and the field 
artillery of it requires in different 
European armies from 1,200 to 1,550 
yards, there is not much. space left 
in which to scatter the batteries, as- 
signing a single target to all for de- 
sired effect. The only remedy ap- 
pears to be to place the artillery in 
two lines instead of one, which is 
recommended by the tacticians. More- 
over, indirect fire must be extensively 
used in future in order to take full 
advantage of cover in placing batter- 
ies and at the same time utilizing all 


the available space to the best advan- 
tage. 

A large reserve of cannoneers is 
necessary to replace the enormous 
losses—as much as five reliefs is rec- 
ommended. Efforts are also constant- 
ly made to reduce the number of 
cannoneers required in each relief, a 
modern 6-gun rapid-fire battery re- 
quiring to-day on the firing line only 
six officers and thirty men. 


SHIELDS FOR RAPID-FIRE GUNS. 


The question of shields for rapid- 
fire guns has recently been discussed 
by military writers of all nations, 
and as these guns are being generally 
introduced in all armies, including 
our own, the discussion is of partic- 
ular interest just now: 

The opponents of the shield claim 
that the best cover for a battery 
against the enemy’s fire is its own fire, 
and therefore the artilleryman first 
strives after fire effect, and only when 
that is attained begins to think of 
cover. They admit the advantages. of 
cover, but hold that the shield is not 
the best solution of the problem— 
that is found only in the proper use 
of the configuration of the ground, in 
searching out the best line of ad- 
vance, in careful reconnoissance of 
the fire position, and in intelligent 
masking of the battery against the 
effects of the enemy’s fire. These are 
all general statements and matters of 
opinion admitting of no argument. 

The common arguments against 
shields are that they have a bad 
moral effect, add about 110 pounds 
(the weight of the new Krupp shield) 
to the weight of the carriage, and in- 
crease the visibility of the target. As 
regards the first of these arguments, 
it must be remembered that the same 
was said of the use of field intrench- 
ments at one time; the second ob- 
jection can be overcome by taking 
a cannoneer from the piece (in trans- 
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portation) and placing him on the 
wagon for carrying the observation 
apparatus, which is required anyway, 
and comes into position with the 
pieces; the third argument can be 
met, by painting the shield (which is 
only four and a half feet above the 
ground) the same color as the back- 
ground. 

The existence of the shield arises 
from a study of the tactical condi- 
tions. 

The new infantry small arm in- 
creased the power of the defensive 
to such a degree that tacticians at 
once sought to bring about again an 
equality between attack and defense, 
by some means outside the infantry 
branch of the service. The artillery 
furnished such a means, its principal 
duty becoming to assist the infantry 
in getting at the enemy, and its new 
weapons, howitzers and mortars, as 
well as its new projectiles, modern 
shrapnel and high-explosive shell, 
greatly facilitated its work in this 
direction; but the chances for the at- 
tack were not fully restored until the 
introduction of rapid-fire artillery, 
and for it to accomplish this duty 
effectively shields on the carriages 
are absolutely necessary. 

The work of the rapid-fire artillery 
is sudden and short; between single 
batteries from two to five minutes, 
if not protected by shields. It is 
evident, therefore, that if one battery 
has but a few seconds the start of 
the other in getting the range, this 
advantage may be decisive. With 
shields the time of action is much 
longer, as shown by actual tests. 

The duels of artillery masses be- 
hind hasty intrenchments. will last 
but ten or twenty minutes, if the 
carriages are not provided with 
shields, whereas, with such protec- 
tion, they will last one or two hours. 

Now in the attack of a position the 


defender has every chance of gain- | 
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ing the upper hand against the at- 
tacker, for there must usually be a 
few seconds at the opening of the 
fire when the attacker is not fully 
prepared, and without shields on the 
carriages that is all that is required, 
but with shields the attacker has 
more time, and may, consequently, 
overcome disadvantages before he is 
annihilated. 

In a direct frontal attack the ar- 
tillery can safely accompany the in- 
fantry up to 600 paces from the 
enemy; further assistance can be 
given by the artillery only by follow- 
ing with a portion of it in the line 
of skirmishers till all the horses have 
fallen; after that it can get still nearer 
by using the men at the wheels, but 
only in case the carriages are pro- 
vided with shields. The rest of the 
artillery, firing in support on the point 
of attack, or on the enemy’s batteries, 
can also do this much longer with 
shields than without. 

The carriages with and without 
shields are directly opposed in char- 
acter; the former strengthen the at- 
tack, the latter give the defense the 
superiority. The vulnerable target 
area is diminished ten times by the 
use of shields, and the work of the 
enemy’s artillery to accomplish its. 
purpose is increased correspondingly. 

The carriage with shield is, there- 
fore, the proper carriage for rapid- 
fire field pieces. The advantages. 
which shields offer are so great that 
they: must be ‘carefully weighed in 
adopting the new arm. France has. 
provided her new field pieces. with 
shields; Germany is also said to have 
adopted shields, and it is known that 
Krupp’s ‘latest rapid-fire guns have 
them; consequently, they will prob- 
ably be generally adopted, because 
batteries of guns without shields, 
even when in superior numbers, can- 
not stand up against batteries with 
shields—From the N. Y. Sun. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL A. R. CHAFFEE. 


Mayor GENERAL ApDNA R. CHAFFEE 
is a typical American soldier edu- 
cated in the field. He was born in 
Ohio in 1842, and entered the service 
of his country as a private of the 
Sixth regular cavalry soon after the 
outbreak of the Civil War, at the age 
of nineteen, and has been conspicu- 
ous in her service ever since. Before 
the end of the first year of the war 
he was made a sergeant and served 
in a number of minor actions, as well 
as in the battle of Fredericksburg, 
and also took part in Stoneman’s 
raid in 1863, when he was appointed 
a second lieutenant of the Sixth Cav- 
alry. He was twice severely wounded, 
was present at the battle of Gettys- 
burg and at most of the important 
actions of Sheridan’s raid and the 
affairs which led up to Appomattox, 
and received two brevets during that 
war. Just before the end of the Civil 
War he was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant and two years later to captain. 

After the Civil War his life was 
still in the field, being brevetted for 
gallantry in an engagement with Co- 
manche Indians in 1868, and serving 
in the Miles campaign against Chey- 
enne Indians in 1874-5, in the cam- 
paigns against White Mountain In- 
dians in 1881, and in an engagement 
with White Mountain Indians in 1882 
(where he was commended in depart- 
ment orders and again brevetted), 
and finally in Crook’s campaign into 
Mexico, in 1883. In 1888 he was 
promoted to major and in 1897 to 
lieutenant colonel. 

He has served in all the grades of 
rank, even in the staff positions of 


regimental adjutant and quarter- 
master, and has risen from the lowest 
to the highest, always efficient in 
every position he has occupied, and 
winning the confidence and praise of 
his superiors. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish 
War he was appointed a brigadier 
general of volunteers, and in July, 
1898, a major general of volunteers. 
His work at Santiago again won him 
glorious tributes from all sides,- es- 
pecially from the army. 

After the close of the Spanish War 
General Chaffee was promoted ‘to 
colonel in the regular army. Mean- 
while he had been again brigadier 
general of volunteers, but was pro- 
moted to major general of volunteers 
in 1900, and placed in command of 
the China expedition for the relief 
of the ministers in Peking, where 
he did such excellent .service. For 
the past two years he has been in the 
Philippines, accomplishing to the 
satisfaction of the Administration, 
the War Department and the army 
all that was required of him, with 
honor and credit. 

He was appointed a brigadier gen- 
eral in the regular service and later a 
major general and is now under 
orders to return to the United States, 
and on his arrival (about the first 
of November) he will be assigned to 
command the Department of the 
East. 

A true soldier of the field, firnf and 
daring in spirit, modest in ‘hearing, 
worthy of the love and confidence of 
his country, a true American. 

J. P. W. 








